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—— HE ELEVENTH annual Chemical 
—— Exposition, which occupied _ three 
= floors of the Grand Central Palace, 
= Ne York City, from September 26 to 
= i ictober 1, furnished ample and interesting 


= vidence of the close alliance which exists 


between the rubber and chemical industries. 


Several well-known 


rubber companies had 
<hibits to show the ways in which they are 


: serving the chemical companies and in re- 


turn several chemical companies were offer- 
g evidence of their ability to serve rubber 
anufacturers. In addition, the equipment 
= manufacturers had many displays, some of 
the 


= panies and others of indirect interest in that 


hem of direct interest to rubber com- 


ubber was used in their construction. 


Luzerne Rubber Company 





= The rubber equipment displayed and offer- 
for use by chemical companies was al- 


st entirely in the hard rubber line and acid 





Sisti 


ng rubber linings for use in shipping 
ntainers. The Luzerne Rubber Company 
lrenton, N. 


+ 


st complete displays of hard rubber goods. 


, a had one of the largest and 





is company has been a regular exhibitor 
he chemical expositions for many years 
= d occupied this year the same space which 
= has had at previous expositions. The same 
neral display was also used. Railings and 
oa rway were made of hard rubber piping 
httings. The display boards and tables 
his company showed almost every piece 
ard rubber apparatus that chemical plants 
d in manufacturing and handling 
materials, 

= he display of the American Hard Rubber 


ny was 


need 





— rrosive 


— mpa likewise elaborate and com- 
\ special feature was made of the 
rubber tanks for 


well-known. 


which the 
Some large sam- 
these were shown with one of the 


covered 
npany is 


S f 











company’s hard rubber pumps engaged in 
moving water from one to another of them. 
\ full line of hard rubber utensils for hand- 
ling chemicals, such as acids, was displayed. 
This included a number of pails of special 
construction of both hard and soft rubber so 
that the liability of breakage was diminished 


while the resistance to acids was retained. 
Schavoir Rubber Company 

The Schavoir Rubber Company of Stam- 
ford, Conn., limited its display to the gas 
masks it produces and which are used in 
chemical factories where the lives of work- 
men may be endangered by chemical fumes. 
The Schavoir mask is a single unit weighing 
only 1 Ib. 
The canister holding the cartridge is attach- 


12 oz., complete with cartridge. 
ed directly to the mask at about the level of 
the The 
molded rubber with eyepiece glass holders 


chin. mask is made of seamless 
and side valve holders molded into the single 
unit. The head harness to hold the mask in 
place is also of molded rubber. It is claimed 
that with the Schavoir mask breathing re- 
sistance is cut to a point where it is possible 
for a man to do manual labor while wearing 
it. According to the company’s representa- 
tive, many of these masks have been sold to 
chemical companies who are selling to the 
rubber industry. 

Acid shipping containers and acid storage 
tanks, both steel and wood, have been sim- 
plified in recent years through the application 
of a rubber lining which resists the chemical 
It is in this class of 
that the 
Miller Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, has 
the Exposition 
Miller was showing a number of rubber lined 


action of the contents. 


work for the chemical industry 


specialized. \t Chemical 


steel drums. The Miller lining is not a paint 
but laminated rubber 
sheeting vulcanized to the walls of the con- 


11 


or paste consists of 


Rubber Occuptes Prominent Place 
at Chemical Exposition 


Five Rubber Companies Have Extensive Displays of Their Products Which Are Used 
In the Chemical Industries While Other Exhibits of Equipment and 
Chemicals Prove of Interest to the Rubber Industry— 


Big Line of Hard Rubber Goods is Shown 


tainer. This lining is soft instead of hard 
rubber, the latter having been found to serve 
in containers for factory use 


used in 


satisfactorily 
but too liable to breakage 
shipping. 

The Miller rubber-lined steel 
made with detachable or non-detachable 
heads. Those of the latter kind are equipped 
with two bungs which are equipped with hard 
steel cores. 


when 


drums are 


rubber sleeves reinforced with 
Rubber bungs and gaskets serve to prevent 
seepage. In order to facilitate emptying 
Miller has developed a hard rubber bib-cock 
which is threaded to fit a bung hole in the 


company’s drum. 


United States Rubber Company 


The United States Rubber Company’s dis- 
play was devoted chiefly to rubber piping, 
parts and utensils. A very complete line of 
piping and fittings is made by this company, 
these running up to 6 inches in diameter. 
The utensil line includes funnels, bowls, dip- 


pers, tanks, buckets, and pitchers, as well as 


special containers of various sorts. Hard 
rubber sheet, rods and tubing is also furnish- 
ed in rough, ground or polished finish. This 


material can be cut and machined to desired 
designs and the company was showing at the 
exposition some instances of such work. 
Rubber lined drums and tanks are also made 
by the United States Rubber Company. A 
speciality is made of lining tank cars. 

Of direct interest to rubber manufacturers 
attending the exposition was the display of 
the Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich., 
the Werner and Pfleiderer division of which 
was showing among its mixing and kneading 
machines a laboratory model of their inter- 
nal rubber mixer. 


with air tight cover, jacketed trough 


This model was equipped 
and 
direct connection to the motor through speed 


reducer. These internal mixers are also 
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ese materials is being ntinues Fur 
fural lends itsel ts var rms and 
‘ vatives. to s e fit ses the present 
time Sore I es ive bee ca ed out 
t i reater extent than is the case « the 
ber chemicals, | vor ) t latter is 
ber pushed il t vhat as arded as 
assured success 
D. H. Litter ( New York, manuta 
turers’ sales agents’, displayed i de range 
f chemicals including such items as whit 
i litharge and barytes of interest to the 
rubber manufacturer. Becker, Moore & Ce 
Nortl Tonawanda, N \ were showing 
samples of the many grades of their wood 
flour which is now used irge quantities 
hy sor rubber companies 
The Matasap Chemical Compa Harri 
5 N were (¢ play e a large assort 
ent of their products which the classify 
s metallu soaps hese 1! cle calciun 
stearate, zinc stearate nc palmitate and 
( 1 oleate l of whicl ire used in ft ibber 
mpounding \. Gross & Co., New York 
Lil ffered a displa l and fat products 
ch included stear1 cid 
H. H. Robertson Company 
H. H. Robertson Company of Pitte 
, wre . e rut dlesats 
, , on , Par ] me 
T { T | s t \ 
bint | v r’ 1 n 
xhibited building products d « ‘ el 
ils | ed the ese a al 
Three manutacturers of equipment the 
hemical industries were s ( es 1 
vhiu rubber p ed t mp tant part (ing 
f these was the Orville Simpson | ‘a 
( cil it “ ( iKeSs R ens 
ters e s ( | e ma 
es is vibrate t S clot 
n specif px ts ttac ent 1] bh 
T ' act S 1 riibyhe waile« ece hall<« 
e conh ed 1 1 series ¢ ect S I 
lotl tl stant 


just the required force to impell the fine 


material through the cloth. 

Semi-hard rubber plates and frames have 
frames in the 
Shriver & 


replaced wooden plates and 
filter presses manufactured by T. 
Co., Harrison, N. J., one of which was. dis- 
Wooden plates 
found to warp and split and to be 


T he 


es were de 


played at the chemical show 
were 
affected by 


chemicals as well. 


. Sean 


ites and a 


certain 
semi-hard rubber pl 
veloped by one of the rubber companies i1 


connection with the utacture1 
and have proved a great success 

As a last example of rubber serving th 
chemical industry there may be mentione 
the hard rubber nozzles for use in sprayin 
acids. These are manufactured by the Mor 


Mig. Works 


feature is that 


are h 
economy 
able 


and interchangeabl 


D. A. Grubb 


t of the Grubb Rul 


D. A. 
ber Co.., 


Grubb, preside 


Wadsworth, O., died on October 


after a lingering illness which had kept hin 
somewhat inactive for almost a year. He 
was 59 years old. In spite of his illness Mr 


Grubb had recently formed his own compat 


to manufacture tires, belts, mats and other 


molded goods, and had started Om rations 1! 


a modern plant at Wadsworth May of this 
year 


Mr. Grubb was born in Medina Cot 
Ohio, on 


inty 
December 25, 1867 He was one 
organizers of the India Tire and Rub- 
in 1917. He 


until last year 


of the 
ber Company directed the sales 


4 that company when he be- 


came vice-president of the Star Rubber Com 


pany. In March of this year he left Star t 
organize the Grubb Rubber Company. H«: 
is survived by a widow and f dren 


HIGHER EARNINGS SHOWN 
BY BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 


Compan Cambr Ma port 

r tne year ¢€ ae Septen l et pt { 
f $1,019,474 \fter leduct S45 000 
preferred divider t a ( $974,474 
s equal to $11.3 86,01 
shares o mn | [1 nde 
September 1, 192 1 $641 
527, or $6.76 a mm 

(51 S sales S | 3 
$2 wainst $10,923,226 st 
sales was $8,973,222 mp h $l 
343,381, leaving an operating | $99 
204, compared with $579,845 

The balance sheet f Se m L ks 

WW current ass¢ ( $4.095,058 1 
( liabilities $313,762 p $3 
807,697 and $41‘ 38 esp ea 
: us 











More News OF THE INDUSTRY 


In a Special Section 
Beginning in this issue on page 27 
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No. 2 of A Series of Articles on 


Purchasing Supplies for the Rubber Factory 








Factors in Crude Rubber Buyin 


Statistical Information on Which the Buyer Must Base His Judgment is 


Now Quite Complete, But There Are Many Related Subjects 
Which Must Be Constantly Watched 


“NROM the inner sanctums of the largest rubber com- 
panies to the four walls of the smallest rubber shop, 
there is no decision of more vital importance to the 

. , 
) 


uccess of the 


enterprise than the one which says “Buy 
ibber.” For this very reason few purchasing executives 
the industry today are the final court in the making of 
is decision. Once the word is passed along, however, 
ey set the machinery in operation, conduct the dealings, 
letermine the grades in collaboration with the technical 
epartments, arrange the financing, and follow up the ship- 
ents to see that the supply of this most essential raw ma- 
terial is always adequate to keep the mill going. 

The price of rubber has been the making of many rub- 
ber companies and the ruination of as many more. So 
nany factors have been injected into the determination of 
the course of the rubber market in the past few years that 
ypinion as to the trend is now largely discounted. ‘Too 
many times have we seen the most logical decisions made 
as to the future course of the market, only to have it go 
exactly the opposite way. 

Since the rapid rise of rubber in 1925, rubber buying 

is become even more important due to the fact that the 
ntion tf the rene ral 


t, and tl 


public has been focused upon the 
ie prices of finished goods have become more 
falls in the price of the raw ma 


‘ 


sensitive to the rises and 


( a Wally rubber quotations now appear 1n the pubdii 


press, and at the first sign of a slump buyers of rubber 


rticles, particularly of tires, buy cautiously, looking for 


ind even demanding lower prices. I[f the rubber manu- 

facturer is not in shape to meet these demands by havin 

is rubber at market, he is faced with doing business at a 

S ecause competitive conditions today cause a general 
ession to the f the consumer 


Hich Officials Buy Crude Rubber 


\1 1 so ve find presidents and 


- 4 
treasurers of rupper 


+ fr 1] . +? +] - ] ] © -| ond ] ] “7 
inies TOIMOW YF the rubper market very closely. lhe 

4 ] ~~? ~ 1 Dn op . 7 4 > 1 . Bae ] 
ed States is such a large consumer of rubber that the 
companies must be careful not to concentrate their 


her purchases on account of the effect of their own 


perations on the market. 


(he amount of statistical information about rubber 

ona ; ; 

ww available is quite complete, and all buvers watch such 
: } ; a 

res as London stocks. rubber afloat to the United 


stocks in this country, in London and in Singapore. 


any proposed 


nges in British rubber restriction, the exportable allow- 
e (now at 60 per cent), changes in ratings of planta- 
s, smuggling of rubber, unused coupons, Dutch produc- 
and shipments, and the use of reclaimed rubber. They 


nstantly watching the developments in the auto- 


mobile industry in this country as its activity has a very 
vital bearing on rubber consumption since /0 per cent or 
nore of the rubber used in this country goes into tires. 
Dealers and brokers keep their customers informed by wire 
and telephone of any movement in the market in either 
direction and their interpretations of them, although the 
buver must always realize that they are just as liable to 
be wrong as anyone. Most of them are frank enough to 
say so, on today’s market at least. 

Of course, the decision of when to buy must be deter- 
mined in a large measure by the manufacturing program 
laid out by the mill. Many manufacturers today are hedg- 
ing their own purchases by buying in three months’ cycles. 
For example, they might buy 50 per cent of their require- 
ments three months ahead, 25 per cent on nearby to two 
months’ positions, and the balance in the spot market, 
which would give them their rubber at tan average figure. 


Big Users Must Buy Ahead 


\ manufacturer whose operations run to any sizable 
consumption of rubber, say 20 tons a month and up, can- 
not rely too much on obtaining rubber on spot and nearby 
positions because he runs into the danger of not being able 
to get the exact kind and grade of rubber he wants. In 
mapping out a rubber program the first step is tor the 
chemist to specify the grades he needs for his product. Of 
plantations, for example, he might decide to use ribbed 
smoked sheets, amber, roll brown, and pale crepe. But he 
must go further than this. He must determine the various 


rradings of smoked sheets which will be acceptable for his 


use 

He may decide to use only first quality such as New 
York Standard, or European Estates In many cases it 
mav be desirable to blend these with off grades of ribbed 


smoked, of which there are many types and dings, 
| ought at differentials from the standard 
half to a cent a pound hese grades 


o the top and 


ice varving from 
‘ontain dry mould which may be confined 
edge, wet mould which may run through 

+ 7 . z - - 1 1: . 
ark, and in some cases are free from these conditions, 
Ambers have several 
l-known 
im first 


? 
t 
the entire bale, 
hut are soft due to excess of resins. 
Off-latex is a wel 


1 must be distinguished fr 


sradings, as well as roll browns. 
de of pale rubber an 


Wild rubbers still have their uses, South American 

being preferred for shoe cements and in some foot- 

vear compounds. Africans, on account of their low price, 

re used for footwear and mechanicals, and it is no longer 

necessary for mills to have washing and drying equipment 
, 


as these grades can now be purchased ready to go into the 
hatch. Guayule has become pretty well standardized and 


paras 
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is used generally throughout the industry in frictions and 
calendered stocks to impart softness and smooth running. 
Whereas it is the practice of the largest companies to 
import their rubber direct, buying in the Far East through 
their own representatives or taking shipments from their 
own plantations, the New York dealers and brokers handle 
the largest volume of the transactions for the industry. | It 


would perhaps be well to explain the functions of the 
dealer and the er and how they operate 
lhe dealer buvs rubber for his own account and sells 


her direct or through a broker. 


rubber in warehouse to take care of 


pot demand a le greater part of his commitments 
vo direct from the ck to the manufacturer’s plant. When 
his rubber leaves port in the Far East he may not have all 
rf old, bu ( la figures on moving the greater 
pat t before es this country. He is thus forced 
to do some speculati and take a position on the market 


\;/vantage of Dealing With a Broker 
that rubber is 


trom the 


lf the dealet ! the opinion going 


ncessions market price to 


move is rubber Although the New York Rubber Ex 
change has helped to stabilize prices on spot and nearby 
rubber as well as futures, there never is equanamity of 
prices am ealet ()ne dealer may own his rubber 
cneape thar tne il thus may five concessions to 
move it ra tate ibove, he may have taken a position 
that rubber is ver and wish to unload Chis is 
where e broke ( By dealing with a broker the 
manutacturer gets the advantage of a quick and complete 
survey of the market and is assured of buving at the lowest 
price In buyin futures it is sometimes of advantage to 
do business diré 1 dealer especially when desiring 


to purchase a rrading or quality which is satis 


factory Rubber buyers usually favor particular brokers 
and dealers wl their wants and give them the service 
they require 

When the rubber arrives at dock in the United States, 
the bills of la sular invoices, and other necessary 
papers are usually placed in the hands of a reliab‘e tor- 
warce who att the details of clearing the rubber 
so that the manut turer can take delivery Rubber bought 
in Singapore is | ced bv letter of credit and handled 
through a ba Rubber bought from dealers is 
usua ivable in thirty days after arrival, although some 
time ver credit arrangements are mad Freight tor 
warders who assemble less carload lots of rubber and give 
the manufactur eductions from full lLc.l. rates handle 
most of the rubber to nearby Eastern points Akron and 
the West take irload shipments (about 20 tons) 
on account ot ht differential 

Rubber is Checked Upon Arrival 

| irrival at the manufacturer’s plant the rubber is 
uncrated, checke is to weight of fare and rubber, and 
samples taken by the laboratory from each lot shipment to 
che e qu wit vhat was bought In case of the 
rubber not being up to grade, the matter is usually put up 
to the board of arbitration and if the manufacturer’s claim 
1s ( va : i istment is made to take care 
I | 

\lar ’ \ futures are usually advised on 
what boats their shipments leave the Far East, and by fol- 
lowing the shipping news, it is possible to tell with a fair 
degree of a cy when the rubber will arrive. In this 
way it possible gauge one’s stock requirements and 
determine far enough in advance what additional rubber 
must bh : in account of the price differential 


between spot irby rubber, it is to the buyer’s ad 
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vantage to purchase on the latter position for his fill-in 
lots as much as possible. 

Next in importance to the purchase of rubber and cot- 
ton is that of reclaimed rubber, as its price and that of 
scrap, the basic material, follows the crude market in its 
general trend. Reclaimed rubber is now fairly well stand- 
ardized, but it is in no sense as uniform a product as crude 
rubber. That is, a manufacturer cannot use one make of 
tire stock this week and another the next and expect to 
get uniform results. When the laboratory has approved 
and adopted a certain make of stock to do certain things 
in a compound, it is general practice to continue to use that 
grade. This does not prevent the purchasing agent from 
driving a good bargain on his reclaimed purchases, how 


ever, as competition in the industry is keen 
Reclaim Stocks Not Lightly Changed 


The development of inner tube reclaims has brought to 
the trade high-grade stocks, rich in rubber content 
and of high tensile. Once a stock is adopted for use after 
sampling and experimenting with the reclaimer, it is not 

Shoe 


many 


good practice to change it unless trouble develops. 
reclaims still find use in the auto topping industry and 
rubber footwear where they are used as plasticisers. Whol 
stock is used branches 


caustic tire generally in all 


industry 


lack 
of the 

The advancement in quality of reclaims and the devel 
opment of new grades, which when used in conjunctio1 
with and anti-oxidants make rubber 
products of fine quality, has been in a large 
sponsible for the deflation in the crude rubber 
the enormous capacity of the reclaiming plants in this coun 
further 


certain accelerators 
measure re- 
market, an 
eood insurance against 


today stands as 


at extortion in crude rubber prices. 


try 
attempt 


any 


The Fairfield Rubber Plant 


[* connection with the celebration by the E. I. DuPont 

de Nemours Company of the one hundred and twenty 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the company, the his- 
tory of the rubber products plant of the company at Fair 
field, Conn., has been reviewed in the Dupont house organ 
the Fairfield plant, the review says, goes 
iT - 


The origin of 
back to 1879 when the Fairfield Rubber Company was 
ganized to manufacture rubber clothing and carriage cloth 
In the davs of the horse and carriage Fairfield carriage 
had an excellent reputation and it was believed logical 
Id a topping material by the 


, 
snout 


cloth 


that it be accepted as 
coming automobile manufacturers. ’ 
done in many cases when in 1916 duPont purchased thx 
complete lin 
and ope 
known as 


This was already being 
plant and began a program of expansion. A 
of top materials was developed for both closed 

+1 ] 


2 ader > heine a rubberized fabric 
tne teader now veing a rupverized tavric 


Everbright Pontop. 


Other Products Added to Line 
Developments at the Fairfield plant have grown to in 
clude, in addition to its line of top and deck 
ticularly all rubber-coated Rubberized 
fabrics for raincoats are made there as well as rubber sheet 
and home use. 
ide. A special product is Ventube, a flexible tubing 
A product known 
ym slipping, is 
placed beneath 


fabrics, par 
types of fabrics. 


hospital Gum rubber specialties are 


ing for 
also mz 
for ventilation in coal and metal mines. 
anchor, intended to prevent rugs fr 
‘airheld. It is a coated fabric to be 
Fabrikoid products which resemble rubberized fabrics 


fa 
in some ways are made by duPont at Newburgh, N. Y., 


but contain no rubber. 
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e Marketing of 


Scrap Rubber 


Is Fast Becomin 
Highly Organize 


Accumulation of Huge Stocks Now 
Used by Reclaimers Starts with 
the Junk Man and is Gathered 
from All Parts of the Country. 


NE ef the most romantic stories of modern business 

can be found in the history of the accumulation and 

marketing of the vast quantities of miscellaneous 
rubber scrap, thrown on the refuse heap or into the ash 
cans of the nation, which ultimately finds its way to the 
classification dumps of the junk dealers, on through to the 
warehouses of the larger scrap dealers, and eventually to 
the plants of the rubber reclaimers, who convert it into a 
valuable material for the rubber industry. Without this 
saving and re-use of scrap rubber, the price of crude rubber 
would be so high as to prevent its use in many of the 
channels where it is now serving. 

Che scrap rubber trade has become a highly organized 
with its ramifications reaching out into every 
quarter of the country. The scrap market now extends 
beyond the seas and America is importing in the neighbor- 
hood of a million and a half pounds of scrap rubber per 
month. Buying and distributing on a large scale, however, 
is centered chiefly in New York, Chicago, Boston, Akron 
and Philadelphia. In each of these centers, a regular mar- 
ket scale of prices, according to detailed classification of 
grades, is maintained, and the dealers are well organized 
through their trade associations. ‘The classification of the 
various grades of scrap cover practically the entire range of 
rubber pre xlucts, from old bicycle tires to discarded rubber 


, 
oots 


business. 


The junk man now holds a position of importance in 
the rubber manufacturing cycle, for it is he who starts the 
lection of the rubber scrap. The salvaging of old rubber 
begins when he combs the ash cans and the refuse dumps 

his respective vicinity, or goes from house to house buy- 
ing old articles of rubber along with scrap of other kinds. 

The next step is the sale of scrap rubber in bulk to the 
junk dealer where the first grading and classification begins. 
These junk dealers are found in the larger towns and cities 
throughout the country. The work of segregating the 
issortment of waste materials brought in by the junk men 
begins with them. From then on to the larger dealers, and 
to the warehouse of the reclaimer, the process is one of 
steady accumulation, sorting, grading and baling.. In the 
ourse of this movement, however, the scrap rubber under- 
goes several physical changes. In the case of inner tubes, 
tor instance, all metal air valves are removed, the canvas 
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tops are stripped from old tennis shoes, and dirt and grit is 
washed from old tires. It is only the larger dealers, how- 
ever, who usually has facilities for this work. 

When all has been done to remove extraneous matter, 
and the scrap is reduced to as nearly pure rubber as possible, 
it is ready for final baling and shipment to the reclaimer. 
In the case of some grades, the dealer grinds the scrap for 
direct remanufacture, in which case it does not pass through 
the reclaimer’s hands at all, but is sold direct to the rubber 
factory. The chief grades of scrap rubber which are 
ground include pneumatic and solid tires, mechanical black 
scrap, and hard rubber. Ground rubber is usually shipped 
in metal containers to prevent danger of fire from sponta- 
neous combustion. A peculiarity of ground rubber ts its 
poor conductivity, and liability to ignite by the concentra- 
tion of heat in the mass. 

The scrap rubber which is not ground for direct manu 
facture, and this, of course, means by far the greater part 
of it, is packed for shipment to the reclaiming plants by the 
most improved baling machinery, and the bale is usually 
compressed hydraulically and fastened with metal strips 
over the burlap covering. 

The chief classifications of scrap rubber now adopted 
as standard grades and quoted in the scrap rubber market 
include : 


Standard black tires Bicycle tires 

Standard mixed tires No. 1 floating inner tubes 
Black beadless tires No. 2 compound inner tubes 
Mixed white tires Mixed inner tubes 

White beadless tires Gray beadless tires 

Clean solid truck tires Boots and shoes, black 

Solid truck tires with rims \irbrake hos« 


At one time, before the scrap rubber trade and rubber 
reclaiming had reached its present position, the meaning of 
these grades had not been clearly defined and misunder- 
standings were accordingly frequent. At the present time, 
however, the scrap dealers and the reclaimers have gotten 
together through their associations and have formulated 
definite specifications for each of the standard grades of 
scrap rubber. The specifications accepted by reclaimers who 
are members of the Rubber Association of America, Inc., 
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price of crude rubber is moderate and the price of scrap 


rubber is correspondingly low. 

for the purpose of marketing, the country has been 
divided into three zones: (1) East of the Alleghenies, (2) 
West of the Alleghenies, and (3) the Pacific Coast Region. 
Che ex of bringing scrap rubber however, from the 
Pacific coast makes it unprofitable unless well 


to $30 per ton. 


perst 
rices are 
above $28 
[he importance of the scrap rubber industry is | 
best visualized by a glance at the latest statistics covering 
he stocks on hand, and the consumption of ser reclaim- 
ing. The Rubber Association of An last 
hich 


r 
erica, its 


quarterly statistical table, gave the following 


a : 1 — = 1 a4 } ‘ 
re not entirely comptlete, but probably represt out /o 
' 4 ‘ 1 17 : ] C . ] ; , 
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\side 
the relative position of scrap, and reclaimed scrap rubber, in 
the total consumption figures of the rubber manufacturing 
industry. The ratio of reclaimed rubber, all which comes 
from the scrap, to the total amount of crude rubber con- 
sumed, has now reached the astounding figure of 43.2 per 
cent. This figure alone, indicates very graphically the posi- 
tion and importance of the market in the 
United States today. 


from these figures, it is also interesting to note 


scrap rubber 


Tire Fabric Production Moves Southward 


The cotton manufacturers section of the 1925 indus- 
trial census, recently made available by the Bureau of the 
Census, shows some interesting statistics on the production 

tire fabrics in the United States and presents a graphic 

icture of e movement of this industry from the New 

Enegla states the cotton growing states of South 
Che figures ow only a comparison of the 1925 itistics 
vith those of 1923 and 1921, but even thes ( ears 
ire suftict to see the decided tret LOVE SOT I- 
wal 

lt ( brics 60,159,584 square vards were produced 


he New England states in 1921 and 90,936,559 square 


aol Ss 1. ~ 2 ¢ ] ~] @ ~ ¢hoe 4 ; 
vards in 1925, but the latter figure a decline from the total 
7,442,894 square vards produced in 1923 rf ise 
a , 
t / per cent During the same perio t c- 
t yf tl ume fabrics, the total pro ed itton 
ving states was 25,498,265 squars rds 1921: &6,- 
s : ‘ ; 
17.907 sq e \ Is in 1923 and 112,975,565 rds 
- he 
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) e f 
: Steps in the Manufacture o 
Hard Rubber Dust 

: ' Good Hard Rubber Dust is Required in the Manufacture of Hard Rubber Goods 
| and Although the Steps in Making It Are Simple Enough, Constant 

L 


By G. A. 


~ OOD hard rubber dust is of great importance in the 


J hard rubber Probably it 
‘ —- 


ne most important factor, for good hard rubber 


manufacturing industry. 


not be manufactured without good dust. 


There are two distinct qualities of hard rubber dust. 
One is made from hard rubber scrap and the other from 
ompounded sheet specially manufactured to be reduced to 
lust. Each of the two classes are subdivided into grades 
according to their use and the quality of the compound of 
which they are to become a part. 

Che first step in manufacturing hard rubber dust from 
hard rubber scrap is to sort the scrap by hand to remove all 
foreign matter such as wood, metal and paper. The scrap 
is then put into a sieve made of No. 6, No. 8 or No. 12 
mesh wire set over a box for sorting and breaking of the 
biggest pieces. The picker sits over the box and sorts the 
material. The clean scrap is passed on to the cracker. A 
fair amount of screenings results from this process and if 
they seem to be free enough from foreign matter, they are 
washed and sent to be ground. If they are too contamin- 
ted with foreign matter, the screenings are not used. 


aAlCtl 


Battery Jar Scrap Commonly Used 


common kind of hard rubber scrap 
rom battery jars. Large quantities of old jars can be pur- 
chased on the market and can be used for dust. Sometimes 
sheet scrap, resulting from hard rubber manufacture, can 
ilso be bought. 


lhe most comes 


Che first step in using battery jar scrap is to break it 
into small pieces after it has been sorted. This scrap re- 
a thorough cleaning so the pieces are placed in a 
fitted with a steam jet. This heats the 
the barrel to facilitate cleaning and is especially 
scrap is very dirty. A barrel about four 
feet in diameter and three feet high is a good size Che 
barrel should 25 to 30 revolutions per 

ute. The a batch is two to three 


umbling barrel 
water in 
needed when the 
revolve at about 
usual time to clean 


lo facilitate grindin: 


g, all scrap must be cracked to the 
Before bet 


e of a pea. eing fed to the cracker all scrap 
hould be broken into pieces not larger than six inches 
One cracker will crack about two tons of scrap in 
orking day of eight hours. 


square 


In the cracking process much of the scrap is cracked vir- 
uly into hard rubber dust which obviates the necessity of 
rinding it. These fine particles are separated from the 
irger pieces in the washing process which follows. The 
ashing is done in a riffler. An elevated tank about five 
eet in diameter and four feet high, fitted with an agitator, 
s used for this purpose. A belt conveyor with buckets 
4 ttached is used for feeding the scrap to the tank. From 
is fitted an inclined trough divided into two 
The first compartment is about ten feet 


tank there 
ompartments. 





Care is Necessary to Produce the Right Quality 


V URGASON 


long. The second compartment is about thirty feet long. 
Each compartment of the trough is fitted with baffles spaced 
at intervals of about two feet. This method of riffling per- 
mits the finest particles of the cracked scrap, the part that 
has really been reduced to hard rubber dust already, to flow 
over the baffles and be caught at the end of the sluiceway 
in mesh bottomed boxes. The large pieces of scrap, as well 
as any heavy foreign matter, settle to the bottom of the 
trough and are caught by the baffles. 

The dust which reaches the end of the sluiceway and 1s 
ready for use in manufacture without grinding must next 
be dried. This is done in jacket heated cylinders in which 
rotate a series of heated pipes with paddles attached. These 
stir up the dust and keep it from burning. Air ts circulated 
through the dryer and carries away all moisture. After the 
dust is dried it is placed in pans to cool. It is very impor- 
tant that the dust be stirred while cooling as the excess heat 
on the bottom is liable to cause combustion. 

The scrap which has been cracked and washed is next 
to be ground into hard rubber dust. All scrap should be 
heated before grinding as this facilitates the process. This 
is not altogether necessary but scrap can be ground more 
rapidly if it is heated and it is most economical to heat it. 
A temperature of 103 to 105 degrees is proper. 

Grinding is accomplished by passing the scrap between 
smooth rolls, set tightly together and running at different 
speeds. The material is fed repeatedly to the rolls until the 
desired fineness is obtained. These rolls must be heated and 
the amount of heat required is best judged by the operator 
who can determine it from the way the material 1s grinding. 


Wetting Dust to Prevent Combustion 


To the dust that comes from the grinding mills there 
must be added about three quarts of water to every 350 
pounds. This has a tendency to cool it and prevent Jumps 
from catching fire. It also facilitates sieving as perfectly 
dry dust will not sieve readily. All dust as it comes from 
the rolls must be put through a sieve of No. 8 mesh wire 
and continually stirred to prevent spontaneous combustion. 

All hard rubber dust, especially if it is to be used in the 
manufacture of goods for the electrical industry, must have 
all metal particles removed. To accomplish this the dust is 
passed through an automatic sieve, working back and forth 
with magnets so arranged as to permit the dust to pass 
through while the small particles of metal are caught. 

The final process in preparing the dust for use in hard 
rubber manufacture is sieving. This is done in a specially 
constructed room about 75 feet long and 15 feet wide. At 
one end of the room and near the top is located a large 
blower fan; about 60 inches in diameter and 15 inches wide 
is a good size. The blower room is divided into several 
sections by means of partitions of canvas or burlap, the tops 
of which are about on a line with the center of the blower 
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PARA-FLUX 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office—U. S. Patent No. 1,611,436) 





The Universal Softener 


Consider Your Materials— 


They are STANDARDIZED Products 


Rubber—rigidly inspected, definitely classed. 
Zinc—branded, uniform. 
Carbon Black—Sulphur—Accelerators 


All guaranteed and specification materials. 


Apply the Same Principles to Softeners 


PARA-FLUX — Standardized — Uniform 
Manufactured to Specification 


You Can Depend on PARA-FLUX 


A Product of 


The C. P. Hall Company 


AKRON OHIO 








Clay Stearic Acid 


Whiting STABILITE Carbon Black 
Sulphur Mica 
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nternational Trade in Rubber 


Sundries and Specialties 


Producing Countries Are Now Exporting About Fifteen Million Dollars’ Worth 


of These Goods per Year and of this Amount the United States 


Gets About One-third—Many Items in the Line 


N keeping with other classes ot rubber goods, the inter- 
national trade in rubber sundries and specialties has 
advanced to a position of importance in recent years. 

he United States Department of Commerce, which has 
recently issued a voluminous manual to help American ex- 
orters get a larger share of this business, estimates the 
international trade in these goods at around $15,000,000 
innually. The exports of American rubber sundries and 
specialties in 1926 were valued at $5,080,072 which means 
that the United States is getting about one-third of the 
business which the Department believes to be available. 

The growth of United States exports of rubber sundries 

nd specialties was fairly satisfactory from 1922 to 1925, 
but in 1926 this trade experienced a slight decline from 
the 1925 total value. This decline was chiefly in druggists’ 
rubber sundries and rubber toys and was probably due to 
lower prices for rubber goods which affected the values 
of many classes of goods shipped in that year. 


Items Included in the Line 

The leading articles which make up the international 
trade in these classes of rubber goods include druggists’ 
rubberware, rubber toys, balls and balloons, bathing caps, 
stationers’ rubber goods, clothing specialties such as baby 
pants, dress shields and aprons, and similar fine rubber 
goods. Druggists’ rubberware, of course, includes a wide 
variety of articles of which hot water bottles and rubber 
gloves are the most important. 

According to the introductory statement in the manual 
referred to abeve, competition in export trade in rubber 
sundries and specialties comes principally from Germany 
ind United Kingdom, with Japan an important factor in 
Far Eastern markets, while other rubber manufacturing 
countries offer local competition against imported products. 
taly exports fair quantities of low priced druggists’ rubber 
sundries to Latin American markets and Eurepe. France 
nd Belgium are fairly important competitors throughout 
urope, especially in rubber toys. 

Specific statistics of exports of rubber sundries and 
pecialties from foreign countries are not available, and 

IS not possible to determine the relative position held by 

iding countries in supplying this branch of export trade 

rubberware ; neither is it possible to determine accurately 
e total annual value of such exports from all countries. 

is believed, however, that the total available export busi- 
ess in rubber sundries and specialties does not exceed 
$15,000,000 annually. 

The quality of American druggists’ rubber sundries has 

general world-wide recognition. This quality, because 
f first cost, puts the goods at a disadvantage in markets 


where purchases are made largely on a price basis. The 
heavy seamed hot water bags of British manufacture have 


had a grip on the quality-purchasing European and British 
Colonial markets, but American products are gradually 
gaining wider recognition and popularity. 

In less developed countries the knowledge of personal 
hygiene and the therapeutic value of liquids used with 
rubber appliances is small. Purchases in undeveloped mar- 
kets are usually made on a price basis and the competition 
of substitutes for rubber sundries is very active. Glass and 
stone bottles, bricks and other primitive ways of applying 
heat to parts of the body are used instead of the modern 
rubber water bottle. Enema and douche containers are 
usually of metal or glass, using merely a rubber tubing. 
A considerable number of the undeveloped markets are in 
the tropics, where the low purchasing power combined with 
rapid deterioration of rubber products in the extreme heat 
and strong light make extensive sales difficult. 

The growing importance of foreign manufacture is be- 
lieved to be a strong factor in the failure of American ex- 
ports of rubber sundries to keep full pace with the expan- 
sion of our foreign sales in other important major classes. 
A passable quality of druggists’ rubber sundry is more 
easily manufactured than of many other lines. 

As just suggested, the number of important markets in 
the international trade in sundries and specialties is not 
large. In the case of United States exports, the ranking 
first ten markets took 74 per cent of the total value of the 
shipments in 1926, against 77 per cent in 1925 and 79 per 
cent in 1924. This slow decline in concentration indicates, 
however, that trade was better maintained in the small mar- 
kets than in the large markets in the last two years. 


United Kingdom is Best Market 
The United Kingdom is the outstanding market for 
American rubber sundries and specialties, taking a little 
over one-fourth of the total in 1926. Other important 
markets are Canada, Cuba, Argentina, Australia, Mexico, 
France, Japan, China, Germany and the Philippines. Ger- 
many showed the greatest increase in its imports in 1926 
China and Japan are the principal markets not showing 
highly erratic tendencies in imports from year to year. 
Bathing caps have figured largely in American rubber 
goods exports. Exports of bathing caps have shown a 
much more favorable trend than any of the other sundry 
and specialty lines. The American quality bathing cap has 
not been seriously threatened by the competition of the 
lower quality foreign bathing cap. Excellence or style is 
a distinct advantage of American bathing caps. The 
United Kingdom is the principal customer for American 
bathing caps. Sweden and Denmark hold third and fourth 
places with Australia, Canada, France and South Africa 
following. 
Exports of rubber toys, balls and balloons from the 
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in the matter of extending credit to foreign importers of 
‘aused part of the 1926 trade decline with all markets. 








( ( su yuntries as Ger- toys 
Ame T alloons are \s pointed out above, satisfactory figures of the rub- 
, Fore manufacturers ber sundry and speciality exports of countries other than 
, , -in on this trade on q the United States are not available, due to the failure of 
heir governments to show these goods separately in the 

; _— ficial export statistics. The United States, on the other 

; , . the outstandi g market hand, has segregated these goods to a reasonable extent 
Ame ' loot ; In 1926, however, co tha e following table can be presented to show what 
, purchases declined sharply as did those ot Germany the fore sales of some sundries and specialties have 
ue of Ame | exports of these goods de amounted to in recent years: 
‘ ( $1,289,229 192 $846,072 1926, a de Ruspeer SuNpR AND SPECIALTY EXPoRTS FROM GC. & 
Vy I Balls _ Rubber 
) Bathi nd | W Other r r J 
P alloons in foreign en ——, = a 
l é ( \ ortal iffecti oul Cl e “ 
wi st n-producing cou : : 15/84 
( ( x ex nple (,reater care ‘ : oi , ’ : 
] > > > 
nnovations in Rubber Manufacturing 
The Rubber Industry is Outstanding in Effort to 
Perfect Production by New Processes and Equipment 
MONG the dustries rubber manufacturing, ply of thin rubber which holds the cords in pertect align 
is a whole, is outstanding in the effort to bring to ment for cutting into bias strips and subsequent handling 
ertect every detail of the he latest development along this line is impregnating the 
sine hat mth goes by without the recording rds with latex. This process was described in a recent 
! ( educe the production cost issue of THe Rusper Ace. Such processes are somewhat 
bb t or to enhance its appearance and less costly than formerly, but they require considerable 
fe room and the carrying of large stocks of fabrics. A few 
With these obj ew the processes in inner tube of the largest rubber plants have churns, spreaders, and 
re ( ( i transition. Hot water other equi é for use on other products which would 
nization 1 ratively new method for tubes but make it eas them to adopt this method yf solutioning 
read, bat ul imited variety of wrapped articles their fabrics. ‘The smaller tire plants, however, are not 
ive ( this way likely to take to the process very enthusiastically since it 
Mo come into minence. Ina_ calls for irge investment in new equipment 

iy t nethod that was tried out in [In the line of machinery an innovation press building 
ku ri \t it time several o is worthy of notice, 1.e., the use of power other than hy 
he ea ed some compounded tubes. This draulic. This method is not without precedent as small belt 
eCUrI whe " | price and was dis driven presses have been in use for a long time. Presses 
continued whe e became more normal. The com now built on this principle are of course a great improve 

yunded mold es as made at it time were not very ment on the belt driven affairs, being motor and gear drive 
elastic but served fairly satisfactorily ind perfect in every detail. This has been the case with 

Molding tub uurse on quite a different basis a number of early rubber factory appliances that were not 
i Perfected 1 ipparatus, the use of orgamic very successful—the iater perfecting of mechanical features 
iccelerators a the ibit of very rapid curing makes the as made them highly efficient. 

resent a more time | success Molding tubes To digress a little more, it is apparent that rubber manu- 
seems ve ea tages over the old system of form facturers, especially of late vears, have had strong support 
ing tubes on ma ’ then splicing them, but there 1s from their machinery builders. The growth of the business 

ll much to sides is due in no small measure to their supplying not only the 

Another ne tube manutacture is the use best possible regular equipment, but also their ability to 

f reclaimed 1 educe « Reclaims, wherever devise highly efficient machines and appliances for special 
they can be us ways effect a saving on power, labor work. 

d colori Whe e rubber is high in price they also It has been pointed out that many labor saving machines 
effect a savit st. Their use in tube stocks is and devices used in the rubber industry have been adopted 
in indication of the excellence of present day reclaims. It from the metal, fabric, clothing, shoe and other trades. To 
may be recalled that in the highly competitive bicycle days some extent this is true because the older industries were 
mineral rubber and substitute were used in small quantities naturally the first to bring out appliances to save labor, and 
to take the place of some of the new rubber in tube com-_ their makers soon found, when they were looking for new 
pounds as no suitable reclaims were then available. markets, that the rubber industry was similar enough to 

The treatment of fabric for tire making by solutioning many other industries to make a wide adaption of equip- 
is also an innovation. This practice has also been used ment possible. Furthermore, the rubber industry has always 
abroad for bicycle and motor car tire fabrics. In this been ready to try and accept innovations and this spirit has 


method, cords are cemented singly by machines that lay 
them side by side until a sheet of the required width is 


made his sheet, when dry. is covered on one side with a 


enabled the rubber companies not only to manufacture 
efficiently but also to adapt their products promiptly to the 
changing world they serve. 
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arrel-Birmingham Merger Unite 


Veteran Machinery Firms 


Diary of Franklin Farrel Shows That He Sold Rubber Calenders to Charles 


Goodyear, Discoverer of Vulcanization—Combined Age of Two 


Companies is 170 Years—New Directorate Announced 


, NHE recent decision of the Farrel Foundry and 
Machine Company and the Birmingham Iron Foun- 
dry, located in Ansonia and Derby, adjoining towns 

Connecticut, to merge into one company to be known as 
he Farrel-Birmingham Company, has a romantic as well as 

1 commercial interest for the rubber industry and the many 

other industries which the companies have served. This is 

due not only to the fact that the consolidation brings to- 
gether two of the best known manufacturers of heavy 
machinery but also to the long period through which these 
companies have been in business and the steady, conserva- 
tive lines along which they have grown to their present 
success 

lhe combined age of these two companies is no less than 

170 years, for Birmingham is now 91 years old and Farrel 

79 years. They have borne their present company names, 

or rather, the names which they are giving up to enter the 

merger, for a total of 151 years. It would be difficult to 
find two names that are better known in any line than are 

Farrel and Birmingham among users of heavy machinery 

nd iron and steel rolls. Some of the biggest pieces of 


machinery ever built have been constructed in the plants of 
t 
1 


ese companies. Within the last month, for instance, 
farrel has completed a piece of sugar mill equipment which 
weighed 2,000 tons. The production of other pieces of 


almost as great a weight has been common in the past and 


similar equipment has been shipped to all parts of the world. 

Birmingham has specialized in the rubber machinery 
eld to a greater extent than Farrel. The latter company, 
while no less known for its rubber mill equipment, marketed 


perhaps less than one-fifth of its output in the rubber field 


hile the proportion with Birmingham was considerably 
The sugar mill, linoleum, celluloid, asbestos, paper 
ill, rolling mill and many other fields were served with 
arrel equipment. A large business was also done in foun- 
ry products and miscellaneous machinery such as cereal 
laking mills, railroad pillar cranes, special hydraulic presses, 
mbossing calenders, bark crushers and felt hardeners. Bir- 


mingham also was active in many of these fields as well as 


the shafting and gear lines. This similarity of service 
is, of course, the basis for the merger. 


The Farrel Foundry and Machine Company was organ- 





ized in 1848 by Almon Farrel and his son, Franklin Farrel. 
In the early days, the younger Mr. Farrel used to set out on 
horseback and canvass orders for machinery. He would 
then return and borrow from the bank sufficient capital to 
carry on the manufacturing processes to fill the orders, 
during which period he would take his place at the bench as 
a workman. Like so many of the founders of Connecticut 
industries, he was both a salesman and a mechanic. 

The company assumed its present name in 1853. With 
the start which it had secured in the production of power 
drives and gears, it was not long before the company com- 
menced to build rolling mills, calenders, and other roll- 
operating mechanisms. 


Sold Calenders to Charles Goodyear 


An early connection was also formed with the infant 
rubber industry, then centered in New England. As shown 
by Franklin Farrel’s diary in 1854, some rubber calenders 
were then built for Goodyear, the father of the vulcaniza- 
tion process on which the present rubber industry is based 
At this time, it was necessary to import chilled-iron rolls 
from Great Britain, but before Franklin Farrel’s death the 
situation had been reversed and the Farrel Foundry and 
Machine Company was manufacturing rolls for export. 

Another market which this company found for its prod- 
ucts was the paper industry. This was, in turn, followed 
by the sugar manufacturing industry, for which the com- 
pany began to manufacture sugar mills about 1870. Many 
other fields have been entered since that time as new indus- 
tries have taken their place in American life. 

The Birmingham Iron Foundry was founded in 1836 
when three brothers by the name of Colburn came to Derby 
from Westville, and built a small foundry originally devoted 
to coarse castings, such as sash weights. Soon after a small 
machine shop was built and equipped. 

The Colburn brothers operated this small business until 
1850 when they sold it to Sheldon Bassett who incorporated 
it under the name of Birmingham Iron Foundry, being one 
of the first eight companies incorporated under the Connec- 
ticut laws. Birmingham Iron Foundry remained in the 
control of the Bassett family, including Sheldon Bassett, 
Royal M. Bassett and Theodore S. Bassett until 1891 when 
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in the matter of extending credit to foreign importers of 
toys caused part of the 1926 trade decline with all markets. 

\s pointed out above, satisfactory figures of the rub- 
ber sundry and speciality exports of countries other than 
the United States are not available, due to the failure of 
heir governments to show these goods separately in the 
ficial export statistics. The United States, on the other 
hand, has segregated these goods to a reasonable extent 
so that the following table can be presented to show what 
the foreign sales of some sundries and specialties have 


amounted to in recent years: 


Rupper SuNDR AnD Specratty Exports FROM I S 
ru sts’ ] s, Balls Rubber 
er Bathi and Bands and Other Rubber 
r S , Caf Balloons Frasers Manufacture Value 
( (1 (1) $ 8 $ 2 
) 74 4 ( (1 ( 7 +0 
924 ¢ é 2) $72 ( Q 
) 89.229 } 
) 4 a4 ¢ Q 
“ 





Innovations in Rubber Manufacturing 


is Outstanding in Effort to 


Perfect Production by New Processes and Equipment 


ited States ha een important in spite of the large 
rac items of t 1 hich such countries as Ger- 
ma ive ( ( Ame an tov balloons are 
i ‘ \ é ( i lore manufacturers 
( ‘ t n s trade on a 
( " ’ ( ems 
Phe e outstandi market 
for American 1 ind balloons. In 1926, however, 
B ul ( é ( ly as did those ot Germany. 
e total value of American exports of these goods de 
cline n $1,289,229 1925 $846,072 in 1926, a de 
‘ 14 ‘ ‘ 
Producti f 1 er 1 lls and balloons in foreign 
ountrie ecoming mere ngly important, affecting out 
é \ I oO! ) ducing coun 
( rf examptk (,reater care 
The Rubber Industry 
()) th istries rubber manufacturing, 
as a whole, is outstanding in the effort to bring to 
the highest state of perfection every detail of the 
uusiness. Hardly month goes by without the recording 
ome mnovation cal ted to reduce the production cost 
er product or to enhance its appearance and 
fe 
With these objects 3 ew the processes in inner tube 
manufacture have been undergoing a transition. Hot watet 
vulcanization is a comparatively new method for tubes but 
hread, bands ar 1 limited variety of wrapped articles 
ive for a long time been cured in this way 
Molding of tubes lso come into prominence. Ina 
vay this is a revival of a method that was tried out in 
kurope some fitteet vears ago \t that time several ot 
the Ekuropean plants molded some compounded tubes. This 
occurred when rubber was very high in price and was dis 
continued when the price became more normal Che com 
wounded molded tubes as made at that time were not very 
elastic but serve fall itistactor ily 
Molding tubes is of course on quite a different basis 
today Pertected mold ipparatus, the use of organic 
accelerators and the habit of very rapid curing makes the 
present a more favorable time for success. Molding tubes 
seems to have some ady intages ove! the old system of form 
ing tubes on mandrels and then splicing them, but there 1s 
still much to be sai ! sides 
Another new departure in tube manufacture is the use 
ot ecla re 1 1 bbet [ ( ce ( 5 Reclaims, wherevet 
they can be used, always effect a saving on power, labor 


When crude rubber is high in price they also 
Their use in tube stocks is 


ind coloring 


effect a saving in batch cost 


an indication ot the excellence | present day reclaims. It 


may be recalled that in the highly competitive bicycle days 
mineral rubber and substitute were used in small quantities 
to take the place of some of the new rubber in tube com- 


pounds as no suitable reclaims were then available. 


The treatment of fabric for tire making by solutioning 


is also an innovation. This practice has also been used 


abroad for bicycle and motor car tire fabrics. In this 
method, cords are cemented singly by machines that lay 


1 


them side by side until a sheet of the required width is 
made. This sheet, when dry, is covered on one side with a 


ply of thin rubber which holds the cords in pertect align 
ent for cutting into bias strips and subsequent handling 

lopment along this line is impregnating the 
This process was described in a recent 
issue of THe Ruerer Ace. Such processes are somewhat 
ess costly than formerly, but they require considerable 
room and the carrying of large stocks of fabrics. A few 
of the largest rubber plants have churns, spreaders, and 
other equipment for use on other products which would 
make it easy for them to adopt this method of solutioning 
their fabrics. The smaller tire plants, however, are not 
likely to take to the process very enthusiastically since it 
calls for a large investment in new equipment. 

In the line of machinery an innovation in press building 
is worthy of notice, i.e., the use of power other than hy 
draulic. This method is not without precedent as small belt 
lriven presses have been in use for a long time. Presses 
now built on this principle are of course a great improve- 
ment on the belt driven affairs, being motor and gear driven 
and perfect in every detail. This has been the case with 
a number of early rubber factory appliances that were not 
very successful—the iater perfecting of mechanical features 
highly efficient. 


has made them 

To digress a little more, it is apparent that rubber manu- 
facturers, especially of late years, have had strong support 
from their machinery builders. The growth of the business 
is due in no small measure to their supplying not only the 
best possible regular equipment, but also their ability to 
devise highly efficient machines and appliances for special 
work. 

It has been pointed out that many labor saving machines 
and devices used in the rubber industry have been adopted 
from the metal, fabric, clothing, shoe and other trades. To 
some extent this is true because the older industries were 
naturally the first to bring out appliances to save labor, and 
their makers soon found, when they were looking for new 
markets, that the rubber industry was similar enough to 
many other industries to make a wide adaption of equip- 
ment possible. Furthermore, the rubber industry has always 
been ready to try and accept innovations and this spirit has 
enabled the rubber companies not only to manufacture 
efficiently but also to adapt their products promptly to the 
changing world they serve. 
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Farrel-Birmingham 


At the left is shown the 

Farrel plants at Ansonia 

and Buffalo and at right 
von the Birmingham 
plant at Derby 
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Merger Unite 


Veteran Machinery Firms 


Diary of Franklin Farrel Shows That He Sold Rubber Calenders to Charles 


Goodyear, Discoverer of Vulcanization—Combined Age of Two 


Companies is 170 Y -ars—New Directorate Announced 


HE recent decision of the Farrel Foundry and 
Machine Company and the Birmingham Iron Foun- 
dry, located in Ansonia and Derby, adjoining towns 
in Connecticut, to merge into one company to be known as 
the Farrel-Birmingham Company, has a romantic as well as 
a commercial interest for the rubber industry and the many 
other industries which the companies have served. This is 
due not only to the fact that the consolidation brings to- 
gether two of the best known manufacturers of heavy 
machinery but also to the long period through which these 
companies have been in business and the steady, conserva- 
tive lines along which they have grown to their present 
success 
The combined age of these two companies is no less than 
170 years, for Birmingham is now 91 years old and Farrel 
79 years. They have borne their present company names, 
or rather, the names which they are giving up to enter the 
merger, for a total of 151 years. It would be difficult to 
find two names that are better known in any line than are 
Farrel and Birmingham among users of heavy machinery 
and iron and steel rolls. Some of the biggest pieces of 
machinery ever built have been constructed in the plants of 
these companies. Within the last month, for instance, 
Farrel has completed a piece of sugar mill equipment which 
weighed 2,000 tons. The production of other pieces of 
almost as great a weight has been common in the past and 
similar equipment has been shipped to all parts of the world. 
3irmingham has specialized in the rubber machinery 
field to a greater extent than Farrel. The latter company, 
while no less known for its rubber mill equipment, marketed 
perhaps less than one-fifth of its output in the rubber field 
while the proportion with Birmingham was considerably 
larger. The sugar mill, linoleum, celluloid, asbestos, paper 
mill, rolling mill and many other fields were served with 
Farrel equipment. A large business was also done in foun- 
dry products and miscellaneous machinery such as cereal 
flaking mills, railroad pillar cranes, special hydraulic presses, 
embossing calenders, bark crushers and felt hardeners. Bir- 
mingham also was active in many of these fields as well as 
in the shafting and gear lines. This similarity of service 
was, of course, the basis for the merger. 


The Farrel Foundry and Machine Company was organ- 





ized in 1848 by Almon Farrel and his son, Franklin Farrel 
In the early days, the younger Mr. Farrel used to set out on 
horseback and canvass orders for machinery. He would 
then return and borrow from the bank sufficient capital to 
carry on the manufacturing processes to fill the orders, 
during which period he would take his place at the bench as 
a workman. Like so many of the founders of Connecticut 
industries, he was both a salesman and a mechanic. 

The company assumed its present name in 1853. With 
the start which it had secured in the production of power 
drives and gears, it was not long before the company com- 
menced to build rolling mills, calenders, and other roll- 
operating mechanisms. 


Sold Calenders to Charles Goodyear 


An early connection was also formed with the infant 
rubber industry, then centered in New England. As shown 
by Franklin Farrel’s diary in 1854, some rubber calenders 
were then built for Goodyear, the father of the vulcaniza- 
tion process on which the present rubber industry is based. 
At this time, it was necessary to import chilled-iron rolls 
from Great Britain, but before Franklin Farrel’s death the 
situation had been reversed and the Farrel Foundry and 
Machine Company was manufacturing rolls for export. 

Another market which this company found for its prod- 
ucts was the paper industry. This was, in turn, followed 
by the sugar manufacturing industry, for which the com- 
pany began to manufacture sugar mills about 1870. Many 
other fields have been entered since that time as new indus- 
tries have taken their place in American life. 

The Birmingham Iron Foundry was founded in 1836 
when three brothers by the name of Colburn came to Derby 
from Westville, and built a small foundry originally devoted 
to coarse castings, such as sash weights. Soon after a small 
machine shop was built and equipped. 

The Colburn brothers operated this small business until 
1850 when they sold it to Sheldon Bassett who incorporated 
it under the name of Birmingham Iron Foundry, being one 
of the first eight companies incorporated under the Connec- 
ticut laws. Birmingham Iron Foundry remained in the 
control of the Bassett family, including Sheldon Bassett, 
Royal M. Bassett and Theodore S. Bassett until 1891 when 
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the control was purchased from Royal M. Bassett by H. F. 
Wann 
Mr. Wanning became associated with the Birmingham 
Iron Foundry in 1865 and has been continuously in its em- 
nee it date and president since 189] In later years 
er ted by his son, F. D. Wanning, vice-presi- 
cl il ae | l 
» change of 1 e | curred since the company was 
ISS During its long career the 
ictured almost every kind of machinery 
e€ @X chine tools but at the present time 
utput mmprised most »f rubber working machin 
ichinery for purposes other than iron or 
( he eta vorku machinery, drop presses, chilled 
m castit f all kinds The Birmingham Iron 
| \ the first company in Connecticut to manutac- 
e chill the first two or three in the 
ted otat 
During the Civil V the company was occupied in pro 
icing machinery tor rolling bayonets and gun barrels and 
d other work, mostly foundry and machine shop, towards 


upplying the northern armies with munitions. During the 


World War the company made hundreds of depth bomb 
projectiles and depth bomb guns, used in fighting submar- 
ines, and also did much heavy work for the Watertown 
arsenal and tor the Em«e rgency Fleet Corporation. 


1] 


he company has been a pioneer in the development of 


rubber mill machinery, being the first company to cater to 
the infant rubber industry and continuing to supply machin- 
ery to this trade up to the present time. The rubber mill 
machinery trade marked “Birmingham” is known the world 
over. The Banbury automatic internal mixer is a particu- 
larily well-known item of the Birmingham line. 

Che consolidation of the two companies will result in 
many economies, particularly in the distributing field but 
no major change is contemplated in either organization at 
the present moment. Officials of the new Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company have been chosen, as was recently announced, 
with Charles F. Bliss, formerly Farrel president, as presi- 
dent of the new company. The vice-presidents will be F. D. 
Wanning, Walter Perry and Franklin Farrel, Jr. Mr. 
Wanning has been vice-president and general manager of 
the Birmingham Iron Foundry while the other two have 
been vice presidents at Farrel 

Che board of directors of the Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany will be as follows: Charles F. Bliss, Franklin Farrel, 
Jr., Alton Farrel, George C. Bryant, Walter Perry, David 
R. Bowen, Franklin R. Hoadley, Nelson W. Pickering, A. 
G. Kessler, Carl Hitchcock, H. F. Wanning, F. D. Wan- 
|. Ge Day, W. B. Marvin, F. H. Banbury, and W. A. 
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Manufacture of 'lard Rubber Dust 
! 17) 
fan Che dust is fed down a chute from behind the fan 


\s the cloud of dust travels 


which blows it into t he roon 
lust travels over the partitions 


into the room, the ightest 
to the far end where it settles into the farthest section. The 
next lightest dust travels to the next farthest section and 
so on, the heaviest dust falling into the section nearest the 
blower In each of these sections receptacles have been 
placed and the dust settles into them, ready to be removed 
Chere must, of course, be an air outlet in the blower room 
and this is placed in the ceiling at the far end. This outlet 
is covered with a fine cloth so that the escaping air may take 


none ot the rubber dust with it 

\fter removal from the blower room, the dust should 
be stored in metal containers to prevent dirt getting into it 
before itis used. ‘The different grades according to fineness 
are, of course, kept separate and marked since that quality 


affects the use to which they will be put. 
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chaphorsts QGHAT S 
with the KNGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 





isn incommon for some buyers to complain about 
their machines being inefficient, after it is too late. 
[hey say that they were “stung.” I know of a case 


»1f this kind in which the machine used was guaranteed to 


‘rtain performance, but from the start it failed 
cuarantee was good for one year only. Both 
the manufacturer and user were to blame, | contend, be- 

uuse the machine certainly wasn’t “as represented,” and 
too lenient. The manufacturer insisted that 


‘ly “worn in,” it 


he buver was 
ifter a time when the machine was proper 


would come up to the prescribed mark. But it never did, 
‘y= deat sa till waiting The me tu ssed and 
ind the owner 1s Still waiting. ne year nas passed an 
the guarantee is no longer active. The owner can’t hold 


the manufacturer responsible any more. It is too late. 
Of course this does not happen often nowadays, because 

most reliable manufacturers are willing to make good even 

after several years, guarantee or no guarantee. The point 


[| want to make is that there is seldom any excuse for 


| 
| 


buying inefficient machinery of any kind, unless one sets 
lly expect a 


out to buy something cheap. One can har 
cheap product to be efficient. 

Before buying expensive machinery, though, one has 
several ways of determining beforehand whether or not 
that machinery will be efficient. Manufacturers are gen- 
erally willing to make tests before the machine leaves the 
factory, and at these tests the buyer is allowed to have as 
many representatives as he wishes. After such tests are 
made to the full satisfaction of experts, there is seldom 
chance that the machines will go wrong or fall below 


any \z 
It often pays to employ com- 


guaranteed performance. 
petent experts for the selection of machinery. 

Lastly, if the machine doesn’t fulfill the guarantee, don't 
be afraid to ask the manufacturer to make good. Present 
day manufacturers are anxious to make good, because they 
know that any case of poor or unsatisfactory performance 
for the manufacturer, and manufac- 


means a “black eve” 


turers don’t like black eyes. 


Temperature of Burning Buildings 


\ few years ago the problem was put up to me to fi 
ure the size of safety valve to use on a pressure vessel 
containing liquid so that, in case of fire, the valve would 
the ves- 


yo 


be large enough to discharge the entire contents 
sel within a given time. I wrote a note to our consulting 
s while 


’ +7 


engineer and asked ““How hot does it get in building 
burning down ?”’—all of which he immediately 


they ire ) gy 

| as a fool question. 
However, it is not a fool question. Knowing the out- 

side temperature, the quantity of liquid in the vessel, and 

the area of heating surface, it is possible to arrive at a 

ire for the rate of generation of ammonia gas, 

under that temperature, and 


close fig 
carbon dioxide, steam, etc. 
thus the size of safety valve is rationally determined 

Our consultant finally had to admit that he didn’t know. 
I then tried many sources of information. After much 
searching I learned from a large manufacturer of fire- 
proof safes that the average temperature of burning build- 
ings is 1,700 deg. F. They arrived at this figure by noting 
that where there is any brass in the building the brass is 
not melted, or, it is just on the verge of melting. 
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Illustrations of Some Uses of 
Rubber in Airplanes 
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Four Ways in Which Rubber Is Now Serving 


\ typical airplane tailskid with braided rubber cord 
for shock absorption. The rubber absorbs impacts in 
tension. 

A compound telescopic undercarriage strut employing 
four spools of braided rubber cord for shock absorp- 
tion. [ach spool holds twelve individual rubber rings 
in tension. This type is used in undercarriages for 
very heavy bombing or transport type airplanes. 

A striking comparison of airplane tires. The outer 


one is said to be the largest ever constructed. 


(4) Crash proof gasoline tanks for airplanes. 


ty 


Duralumin 
or tern plate tanks covered with outer skin of rubber 
which swells to fill up holes caused by bullets and pre- 
vents leakage in buckling. To the left is shown a fusel- 
age tank; the smaller tank on the right is a wing tank. 
Method of testing rubber shock absorber cord in ten- 
sion. Irregularities in the braiding and consequent 
unevenness in the initial and ultimate tension of the 
rubber are easily detected during such tension tests. 
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MAGHINERY AXD EQUIPMENT 


for the Rubber Industry 





| 
| 
| 


Air Connections Molds—Bead Stock Racks 

—T Molds—Druggists’ Sundries Tire Building Equipment 

Bead Setting Rings mapacdibons sa Tire Building Stands—Power 

Book-Type Molds Molds—Individual Tire Tire Building Stands—Hand 
Molds—Inner Tube Tire Presses 

Chucks—Automatic Core Molds—Mechanical Tire Retreading Equipment 

Chucks—Simplex Core Molds—Pneumatic Tire Tire Vulcanizing Press o: 

Cores Molds—Solid Tire Tread Machines ad 


Drums—Tire Building Rings—Mold Side Watch-Case Molds 





DE MATTIA BROTHERS, Inc. 


‘‘Tire Building Equipment Since 1909” 








CLIFTON - - - - - NEW JERSEY 














DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


Aero Brand Accelerators are made from our own 
air-nitrogen bases. Careful technical control of 
each step of the manufacturing process assures ab- 
solute uniformity of grade at over 99% pure. 
Ample stocks of Aero Brand DPG and DOTG are 
carried at six convenient points. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Revising Restriction 


W ITHIN the next few days, possibly before these 
lines “PPS ar in print, some announcement will be 

made in London concerning the regulations under 
which rubber restriction will be administered in Malaya 
and Ceylon during the sixth restriction year which begins 
on November 1. There have been all sorts of opinions 
advanced as to the changes which should be made. These 
have ranged all the way from outright abolition of the 
entire scheme to tightening it up in the most drastic fashion. 
The rubber committee which advises the Colonial Secretary 
will have considered all these proposals, but will undoubt- 
edly find it difficult to choose and agree upon the new rules 
which will finally make restriction “work.” 

While outright cancellation at this time is probably out 
of the question for reasons which are obvious, the com- 
mittee could do everyone concerned a service if their new 
pronouncement contained some provision for the gradual 
or eventual elimination of the restriction scheme. The re- 
ply might be made that restriction will automatically cancel 
itself when the price of rubber reaches and stays above 
the pivotal price which has been set. Just how this works 
was seen in 1926 when restriction was theoretically inopera- 
tive for several months, but came back into effect when 
the price fell, 

The present pivotal price under the restriction scheme 
is forty-two cents. Saying that restriction will automatically 
cancel itself when that price is reached and maintained may 
be stating a fact, but it is nevertheless a fallacious one for 
the simple reason that forty-two cents per pound is an ex- 
cessive and uneconomic price to demand for crude rubber. 
If that pivot is never lowered and restriction is to be main- 
tained until that price is constantly secured, then we may as 
well accept restriction now as a permanent institution. 

Drastic application of restriction may force the price of 
rubber up to forty-two cents and thus allow the legislation 
temporarily to go dormant. It may be counted upon, how- 
ever, that it will not have a chance to get very rusty before 
it will be called back into use for if the British will not 
provide the world with rubber at something less than twice 


its production cost, someone else will. 


The Automotive Recession 


42 HE automotive trade is coming to hold such an im- 
portant place in the economic condition of the United 

States that some economists now regard the motor 
trade as an important index to business prosperity. ‘That 
this is justified is perhaps shown by the recent survey of 
distribution of commodities in the Baltimore district which 
developed the fact that one-tenth of all purchases were of 
automotive goods. 

When the motor trade is regarded as a key to the busi- 
ness outlook, the present figures of that industry take ona 
new significance, especially for the rubber industry which 
has a dual interest in them. Production of cars in August 
was about 10 per cent over the number produced in July, 
1927, but in comparison with August, 1926, the output 
showed a decline of 28 per cent. 

Nor has the gain in August continued through Septem- 
ber. The position is taken, however, that 1926 was an un- 
usual year in motor vehicle production and that the figures 
for 1927 have suffered greatly from the total suspension 
of Ford output. One of the leading business diagnosticians 
estimates that the decline in Ford production during the 


first eight months of 1927 was about 750,000 vehicles, 
while the total gain of the other manufacturers has 
amounted to between 250,000 and 300,000 vehicles, and 


argues that there are therefore, 450,000 to 500,000 buyers 
out of the market as compared with last year. All of these 
statements, however, make the question of just what will 
happen when Ford hits his new stride, a weighty problem 
to ponder on. 

The outlook in the industry is far from a gloomy one 
and the financial statements of the companies for the most 
part show satisfactory returns. In fact during July and 
August several high record peaks were reached. 

One of the most encouraging observations was made 
recently by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Mo- 
tors, when he reminded the trade that with the present 
world registration of motor vehicles totaling 25,000,000 
cars, the annual replacements should easily call for the 
manufacture of 4,500,000 cars or fully enough to keep the 
present automobile factories running full time. 
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KADOX 


Palmerton Process 


ZINC OXIDES 


The three brands of Kadox 
differ only in lead content 
—the particle size is es- 
sentially the same and the 
reinforcing effect is prac- 
tically identical. 


RED LABEL—The brand recom- 
mended for use in solid tires. De- 
signed for use as a reinforcing 
and activating agent where color is 
not of special importance. 


BLUE LABEL—Cures to a grayish 
white. 


BLACK LABEL — For reinforcing 
and activation in compounds where 
a uniform white is of primary im- 
portance. Compounds containing 
this brand cure to a “dead” white 
and show little tendency to turn 
yellow. 

| No. 5 of a series of ad- | 
| vertisements describing | 


| the specific uses of each | 


of the E/GHT Brands | 

- * ‘ | 
| of Zine Oxide supp/ied 

to the Rubber Industry | 
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160 Front Street, New York City 
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The New Jersey Zinc Company 


' The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
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| H. MUEHLSTEIN 
& COMPANY, Inc. 


CRUDE “~*» SCRAP 


RUBBER 


| “‘For Service” 
4 NEW YORK . 41 East 42nd St. 






















4 AKRON 1111 Akron Savings & f 
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CARBONEX 


A SUPERIOR flux. can be used in 


all black rubber compounds to a 


decided advantage. It is a solvent for 
sulphur and does not suspend its 
action. 

Dis persion 
is necessary for perfect compounding. 
Where non-blooming stocks of excel- 
lent aging qualities are desired, this 
material gives results 

Unequalled. 


Samples forwarded upon request 
The Gail company 


40 Rector Street New York City 
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HARRY HOUGH ELECTED 
TO HEAD GOODRICH CO. 


Former Comptroller of Company Is 
Elevated to Presidency—D. M. 
Goodrich, Son of Founder, Is Named 
as Chairman of Board. 


At the directors’ meeting of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., at Akron on September 27, 
Harry Hough was elected as president of 


Bertram 
elected D. M. 


. Goodrich, 


succeeding the late 
The board also 
of Dr. B. F 
f the company, as 


and J D Tew as 


he company, 
© Work 

Goodrich, sor founder 
chairman of the board, 


first vice-president and 
member of the executive 


Mr Hough, the 


le Company 


committee. 
president, came to 
York, 


a member of a large account- 


new 


tl ten years ago from New 


where he was 
ing firm. His former work in auditing the 
Goodrich Company’s books brought him into 
close contact with the company’s officials and 
knowledge of the finan- 


his very thorough 


cial problems of the company soon brought 
an invitation to him to join the concern as 
comptroller, which position along with that 
o1 vice-president, he has held up to his re 
Mr. Hough 


is credited with putting into practice all of 


cent elevation to the presidency. 


the present accounting methods of the com- 
pany. He also supervised for many years 


ll the purchasing of crude rubber. 


Only 45 Years of Age 


During the 60 years of the Goodrich Com 
pany's existence it has had only three presi- 
lents, and in the recent selection the direc- 
tors were faced with a decision that required 
consideration of basic precedents that had 


been established by the excellent character 


f its other chief executives. The election 
f Mr. Hough is in recognition of his ability 
in carrying out Goodrich policies. 

Mr. Hough is still a comparatively young 
only 45 


a member of the City, Univer 


man of years of age. He is a 


Mason and 
sity and Portage County clubs in Akron. He 
is married and has two children. 


D. M 


the board, although born and reared in Ak 


Goodrich, the new chairman of 


ron, has been a resident of New York City 


for several years, and is the youngest son 


of the founder of the company. 

J. D. Tew, who was formerly works man- 
ager of the plant, was made a director 
in April of this year at the retirement of 
H. K. Raymond. Mr. Tew was 
Jamestown, N. Y., in 1862. He 


Akron in 1906 as a shop worker in the Good- 


born in 
came to 
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Harry Hough 


rich plant. Two and a half years later he 
went with the Diamond Rubber Company in 


the tire department and in 1910 he was placed 


in charge of that section. In the absorp- 
tion of the Diamond Rubber Company by 
Goodrich in 1912, he was continued in his 


former position and later made superinten- 
1926 he 


was elevated to the position of works mana- 


dent of the whole tire division. In 


ger. 
Other Company Changes 


At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
effected in the 


mittee other changes were 
Goodrich organization. S. M. Jett was 
elected secretary to succeed M. C. Van 


Cleef, who resigned, and T. G. Graham, for- 
merly assistant works manager, was elected 
as works manager, succeeding Mr. Tew, the 
newly elected first vice-president. 

Mr. Van Cleef came to the Goodrich or- 
ganization as its secretary several years ago 
where he had a suc- 


from Cleveland, very 


cessful law practice, including the handling 


of the legal affairs of the Goodrich Com- 
pany. Mr. Van Cleef would not comment 
on his resignation and there has been no 


statement forthcoming from the newly 
elected heads of the company other than the 
that Mr. Van Cleef’s 


formally and 


announcement 


had 


bare 


resignation been made 


accepted. 


FIRESTONE BUYS CORD 
TIRE FABRIC MILL 


Option Exercised on Manomet Mill No. 
4 at New Bedford, Mass—Deal 
Believed to Have Cost $2,000,000— 
Plant Will Employ 3,000. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
has completed the purchases of the Manomet 
Mill No. 4, at New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
according to an announcement made by C. S. 
Ashley, mayor of New Bedford. This mill, 
which was built in 1920, as part of the Man- 
William Whitman, 
for the purpose of manufacturing cord tire 
months 


omet chain promoted by 


fabric, has been closed for several 
various units have been sold separ- 
ately. The Firestone company secured an 
option on the No. 4 mill some time ago and 
the question was investigated as to whether 
it would be economical to still continue its 


Bedford 


and the 


operation at New in competition 
with the southern mills or move the entire 
plant to some southern location or to Cali- 
fornia, where the Firestone company is now 
constructing another factory. 

According to Bernard M. Robinson, assis- 
tant secretary and general counsel of the 
Akron company, it is probably that opera- 
tions will be continued in New Bedford, 
which will call for the employment of 3,000 
workers. At the time of erection the mill 
cost $7,000,000, and was best 
equipped and finest mills of its size and kind 
Its 118,000 spindles were never 
The Firestone in- 
terests are believed to have paid in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000 for the property. 

The operation of the mill will place the 
Firestone company in an advantageous posi- 
tion as far as assuring them of an adequate 


one of the 


in the world. 
fully operated, however. 


source of supply for cord tire fabric and is 
in line with the company’s general policy of 
becoming more and more independent in the 
matter of raw materials and supplies. 





GOODYEAR ORGANIZES 
BRITISH PLANT FORCE 


Four Goodyear men with from seven to 
fifteen years practical experience in making 
tires at Akron will form the nucieus of the 
organization in the new 
The lucky 
will 


Goodyear plant 
British factory of the company. 
men chosen are I. M. Paterson, who 
locate there permanently as chief chemist, 
C. H. Stadler, W. H. Hilbold and C. R. 
Covert, who will probably stay until an effic- 
ient working force has been established and 


then return to Akron. 








DECISION SET ASIDE 
IN TIRE PATENT SUIT 


Murray Rubber Company Wins in U. 
S. Circuit Court on Appeal From 
Judge Bodine’s Decision in Tire 
Patent Infringement Suit. 

B i ruling handed dow! m tre United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Phila 
delphia on October 3, t given in 
August, 1926, in favor of tl DeLaski & 
[hropp Circular Woven Tire Company, 
Trenton, N. J., in its patent infringement 
suit against the Murray Rubber Company, 
also of Trenton, was set asic The de 
cision carried with it an award of profits 
and this also ts set asic The action S 
expected to affect numerous other suits al 
ready instituted or planned a tire man 
ufacturers in this count ind Europe 

The DeLaski & Thropp Company, holders 
of an alleged patent on machine widely 
used in tire manufacture egarded their 
suit against Murray as a test suit. They 
were given a favorable verdict by Judge 


Court at Trenton 


Che 


Bodine in the Federal 


more than a year ago case was ap 


pealed by Murray 
Wooley, oO! 


Court 


Judge Victor B Wilmington, 
Del., 


is said 


wrote the Circuit decision. It 


that the dec I 


ision wa vased on the 
on the patent 
When 
originally ren 
De I aski & 


com- 


grounds that the claims mack 
held to be 
decision was 
Bodine, the 

called on all 
of their patent 
The 


interest in the decision was widespread since 


in the suit were invalid 


the favorable 


dered by Judge 


Thropp tire 


Company 


panies to cease iniringement 


licensed 


or to become properly 


the equipment said to infringe the patent 


was widely used 


Early Decision Set Aside 
Murray 


irm 


Basically, the suit against the 


Rubber Company charged that with 


making and using without a license a tire- 


devices in- 


DeLaski 


making machine that contained 


corporated in a machine patented by 


& Thropp. The device involved formed fab- 
ric around and along the bead tires, an 
operation which was originally done by 
hand. The defense of the Murray Rubber 
Company was that the device had been in 
use prior to the time DeLaski & Thropp 
secured their patent When Judge Bodine 


announced his decision in favor of the paten 


tees, it was felt in many quarters that the 


upheld in the higher 
Wooley’s de 


decision would not be 


courts, a feeling which Judge 
cision confirms. 


Bodine, 


jury, not only allowed an 


In his decision, Judge who pre 


sided without a 


injunction against further unlicensed use of 


the machine by the Murray Company, but 


also ordered the defendant to give an ac 
count of, and surrender to the plaintiff all 
profits derived from the alleged infringe 


machine is 


DeLaski 


ment of the patent. As the 


being used in many tire factories, 





BROADWAY PLAY HAS 
SINGAPORE AS SETTING 


Singapore and rubber plantation life 


has come to Broadway as the setting 


for Somerset Maugham’s new play, 
The Letter, now at the Morosco 
Theatre. Without attempting to re- 


view the story, it may be said that the 


play will have a special appeal to those 
who have lived in the Far East and 
have been associated in any way with 


The 


entire action takes place on an estate 


the plantation life in that region. 


in the Malay Peninsula and Singapore, 
with Miss Katherine Cornell playing 
the leading role. 














& Thropp stood to collect eventually millions 
of dollars had their victory in the test case 
been sustained by the Circuit Court. 

Whether the case will now be carried to 
the United States Supreme Court is not yet 
known, since DeLaski & Thropp have not 
yet made or announced a decision. 


GOODYEAR PLANTATION 
MANAGER SHIPWRECKED 


The prosaic business of managing rubber 
plantations in the Far East is not without 
its dangers and attendant thrills, according 
to the of O. D. 


general manager of the Goodyear plantations 


recent experience Hargis, 


in Sumatra 
Mr. Hargis sailed from Sandakan, Borneo, 
the ancient and 


early in August on one of 


hardly sea-worthy “connecting steamers” of 


the Straits Steamship Company and ran 


aground in the night on a deserted coral 
reef, twenty miles off the proper course and 
land. 
abandoned and it was only through the good 


Me Tro 


boat, which later conveyed word to the U. S 


out of sight of The ship had to be 


fortune of sighting a small fishing 
Coast and Geodetic Survey vessel near Tawi- 
Tawi, that he was rescued and taken to Jolo 


E. E. Pardee Visits Akron 


FE. E. Pardee of the Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co., who has spent the last 18 months it 


Firestone sales in India, Ceylon 
Akron for a 
visit before proceeding again to the 


promoting 


and Burma, has reurned to 
short 
Far East in the interests of his company. 


Harry Noyes 


Harry 
credit man for the Tyer Rubber Company, 


Noyes, for many years cashier and 
died at his home at Andover, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 29. Mr. Noyes had been connected 
with the Tyer Company for the past thirty- 
seven years and had risen from the capacity 
of office boy to his late place of trust and 


responsibility. 
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TIRE PRODUCTION AND 
SALES SHOW DECLINE 


Akron Plants Working on 85% Sched- 
ule, But Sales and Production Con- 
tinue Satisfactory—lIncreased Activity 
Reported in Rubber Footwear 


In spite of good weather conditions, tire 


sales have been slowing up, which would 
seem to indicate only the usual seasonal de- 
cline at early fall. Production around Akron 


has also been gradually curtailed with the 


factories now reported to be running at 


about 85% capacity. This rate of produc- 
tion, however, is not unusually low for this 
time of year and is actually higher than 
the same time last year. In line with the 
decline in production, tire shipments have 
dropped slightly. The trade is full of op- 


timism, however, and with the continuation 
excellent fall weather, an 


Shipments 


for the present 


increase in sales is expected. 
should also advance a little later when fac- 
tories begin deliveries of spring-dating 
orders. 

On the whole, the year to date has been 
an excellent one for tire sales, and according 
to an opinion expressed by P. W. Litchfield, 
president of Goodyear, replacement tire sales 
will total 45,000,000 for com- 
pared with approximately 40,000,000 for 1926 

37,000,000 Record-breaking 
sales have been made by most of the leading 


companies during the 


the year, as 


and for 1925. 


tire manufacturing 


year and the financial statements of the 


show a very satisfactory and 
sound condition. The 
Goodyear, Goodrich, 


Seiberling and others, show net earnings for 


companies 
recent statements of 
Firestone, General, 
the first eight months of the present year 
to be well in excess of the profits reported 
for the entire year of 1926. 


Increased Production of Sundries 


While 15% 
in tire output have been made at the Good- 


curtailments of from 10 to 
year, Goodrich, Firestone and Miller plants, 
and many of the departments, particularly 
mill rooms and calendering units have been 
cut to five days schedule per week with a 
corresponding slackening in night shift work, 
there is increased activity reported in the 
manufacture of rubber footwear at the Good- 
rich plant at Akron and at the Firestone 
at Hudson, Mass. 


increased production 


factory There are also 


reports of from the 
smaller rubber manufacturing plants 

The relative steadiness in the crude rub- 
ber market over the year has contributed 
in no small way to the prosperity in the 
industry, in the opinion of the rubber manu- 
While 
a gradual recession 


facturers. crude rubber has shown 


from the first of the 
year, the drops have not been drastic nor 
accompanied by any panicky movement in 
the market. The can also 
be noted in the other markets directly or 


same steadiness 


indirectly affecting the manufacture of rub- 
ber. 
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R. A. A. Service Managers Meet 





at Cumberland 





- 


HE Service Managers’ Commitee of 
TT the Tire Division of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., held a three-day 
meeting in Cumberland, Md., in September 
as the guests of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, M. D. Tenney, of that company, 
is vice-chairman of the committee. 

Each autumn since 1923 Kelly-Springfield 
has played host to the Service Managers’ 
Committee, and the Cumberland meeting is 
always the outstanding one of the year. 
This September, as in previous years, the 


ommittee’s business sessions were relieved 
by several visits to the golf courses, during 


ne of which the above photograph was tak- 


SALES OF AUTO PARTS 
AND ACCESSORIES GAIN 


Business prospects in the automotive parts 
nd accessory field are encouraging, accord- 
Motor and 


Association. 


ing to the figures of the Acces- 


sory Manufacturers August 


sales showed a decided gain over July and 
September is thought to have more than 
held its 


large group of members of the association 


seasonally own. Reports from a 


showed August shipments to customers ag- 
gregating 154 per cent. of January, 1925, as 
compared with 143 per cent. in July and 152 
Sales to the 
strong in 


per cent. in August, last year. 


wholesale and retail trade were 
\ugust and were generally reported running 
fully as well through September. Replace- 
ment parts business had a big gain in Au- 
from 142 


gust, advancing per cent. to 169 


per cent. Accessory shipments, which drop- 
ped to the low level of 97 per cent. in July, 
advanced to 115 per cent. in August. 


Tire Imports Insignificant 
made continue 
insignificant. 1927, 
718 tires, valued at $5,756, were imported, 


foreign tires 


During 


Imports of 


August, only 


the majority of which came from France. 





en. Those in the picture, with their com- 
pany connections, are as follows: 
Standing, left to right: J. W. Carnahan 
(India), M. J. Kirby (Fisk), B. W. Huling 
(Goodrich), G. A. Sigel, Jr. (Ajax), E. 
P. Weckesser (Miller), E. A. 
(Mansfield), and Harvey Willson 


Porter 
( Rubber 
Association ). 

Seated, left to right: C. R. Mason (Good- 
rich), W. H. Sorn (Goodyear), M. D. 
Tenney (Kelly-Springfield), C. A. Scollard 
(Murray), J. H. Dunlap (Dunlop), William 
Nolan (Kelly-Springfield), and J. P. Mil- 


ler (Firestone). 


FLIGHT OVER AKRON 
BROADCAST FROM AIR 


The diminutive dirigible belonging to the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company sailed over 
Akron on the evening of September 23rd with 
McNamee as a passenger. 

Mr. McNamee 


extemporaneous 


Graham During 


the trip broadcasting by 


radio an account of the 


flight. The dirigible, which has been chris- 
tened “The Pilgrim” has accommodations 


for only two passengers. It is equipped 
with a Wright Whirlwind motor and is ca- 
pable of traveling forty-five miles an hour. 

The broadcasting was made possible by 
means of a small transmitting set rigged 
up on the “Pilgrim,” the waves from which 
were caught by the local station WADC of 
Akron and rebroadcast. 


first time in the history of 


It is said to be the 
radio that the 
human voice was broadcast from an airship. 


Essex President Returns 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford H. Oakley and 
daughter, Miss Polly Oakley, have returned 
from a long cruise in their yacht, Querida. 
Mr. Oakley is president of the Essex Rub- 
ber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


DUTCH PLAN RUBBER 
SELLING ASSOCIATION 


Committee Appointed to Study Scheme, 
Which May Include Affiliations With 
British Interests— No Restriction 
Plan Is Contemplated, However 





The possibility of effecting a working 
arrangement between the Dutch and British 
rubber growers in the Far East, which could 
control the market of the 


world, is seen in the recent appointment of 


crude rubber 
a committee representing Dutch rubber in- 
terests to study the advisibility of creating 
a rubber selling association. 

According to advices received by the Rub- 
Com- 
such a committee 


ber Division of the Department of 
merce, the formation of 
has been the direct outgrowth of proposals 
to various Dutch Eric 
Miller, past chairman of the British Rub- 


made interests by 
ber Growers’ Association and a leading ex- 
ponent of the Stevenson Restriction Scheme. 

Professor M. W. F. Treub, a member 
of the newly appointed Dutch committee, 
in a statement confirming the newspaper 
reports of the proposed work of the com- 
mittee, stated that he has become convinced 
of the desirability of 
Dutch rubber interests because such a union 


a combination of 


would constitute an element of strength in 
negotiations with the British, and it would 
prove of mutual benefit as a step towards the 
stabilization of rubber production and prices. 


Plan Selling Pool 
According to Prof. Treub, the plan con- 


Dutch 
producers to pool their rubber and to mar- 


templates an agreement among the 


ket it through a central selling organization. 
To this Dutch 
hoped to add the British growers in Java 


nucleus of growers it is 


and Sumatra and thus control from 30 to 
35 per cent of the total world production of 
rubber. 

The Dutch rubber interests have been per- 
sistent in their opposition to any restriction 
scheme and it is not expected that the newly 
appointed committee will advocate any such 
plan, but it is thought possible that an ef- 
fective selling organization would so favor- 
ably impress the British planters that they 
in turn would revert to the plan of con- 
market rather than 


trolling the privately 


continue with a government restriction 
Such a combination of interests be- 
Dutch would 


95% of the 


policy. 


tween the British and mean 


the control of about world’s 


crude rubber output. 

This committee, in addition to the presi- 
dent, F. P. J. Vester, director of the Neth- 
erlands Trading Company, consists among 
others, of Dr. A. G. N. Swart, president of 
the International 
Growing in the Dutch East Indies, Dr. C. 
J. K. van Aalst, D. Birnie, Prof. M. W. F. 
Treub, president of the Industrialists’ Coun- 


Association for Rubber 


cil, P. van Leéuwen Boomkamp, and Mr. G, 
H. Crone. 
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OUTPUT OF EUPHORBIA 
RUBBER IS STILL LOW 


Production Still in Experimental Stage 
—South Africa Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Company Continues to Increase 
Its Activities 


Very littl progres has been made in 
the much heralded Euphorbia rubber indus 
try 1 South Africa, according to Perry 
Stevenson, wl has recently returned from 
Johannesbur ere he was American trace 
commissioner for mat eal Mr. Steve 
son stated to a representatiy { THe Rup 
BER Ace that while the government of South 
\fr ca i tet | I ( uragement wu 
the ‘ pmet t ictua 
product is | ! t ill sample 
] ‘ I | t I tl it the 
‘ t ro ct ul 
hes nate 

| hole 1 mucl 
f an experiment tevens and 
wi ile t i T ri i tree 
have been blocked it is still 
problema vhet rubber p 1¢ 
t! I ther 1 ( 
profitable | é been n 
terest ' emical properties of 
Vat I D <i cvi 1X m tne resi 
due the mat ictur | s 

Mr Steve it t t thre Sout 
Afric i Rubber M iInutacturing ( mpany is 
making reat prt re t! mal tacture 
and distributior f rubber ods throughout 
the Union of South Afri Chey manufac 
ture a high quality « goods, especially u 
the mechanical goods at nd recently mad 
an eftective drive tor the bber heel busi 
ness throughout South Af i 

They have not as vet b vu juantity pro 
duction in. tire t ibber belting. but the 
manutacture of these lines contemplated 
With their increased production, the com 
pany had t enlarac their facilities, and 


are moving from the small plant located at 


Howick Falls to Germiston, whicl s the 
mdustrial centre just outside f lohannes 
bure, where the will ccup) ew and 
modern plant 


NEW GOODRICH PAINT 


FOR TIRES IS OFFERED 


\ tire paint and top ng is being 
offered by the B. I Good: is a new 
product whi i ed on the 
market It is a rT il er base prod 
uct and 1s said to | ! rving and easily 
applied on the ti 

The tire paint Dp i il 
lon and five-gallo ins, fT latter tw be 
ing especially adapted for use in service 
stations where a finish may be desired on 
repaired or trade-in tires The company 
claims that the paint waterproofs and pro- 
tects the tire, in addition to giving it an 


attractive finish 


RUBBER “STOP” SIGNS 
AID CHICAGO TRAFFIC 

















| veriments have beet under Vay tor 
some time in Chicago with rubber “stop” 
Sig! eignt ches high and two feet wide 
vin iré emented l » the street surtace 
I the event that driver runs into it, the 
ends over flat to the pavement and re 
bound t " upright position when _ the 
wheels have passed ovet Che experiments 


have been successful to the point that rubber 


semaphores are now being considered to re 


‘ 
tal tw 


lace he meta ve now used at various 


streets 


CONVERSE RUBBER MAKES 
MANY PERSONNEL CHANGES 


The Converse Rubber Shoe Company, of 
Malden, Mass., 
in their staff 


have made several changes 


through promotion from the 
ranks to various positions recently left va 


John F. Folan be- 


Boston territory, 


cant by resignations 
comes sales manger of the 
a held which he has covered since the early 


Wallace W 


succeeds to part 


beginning of the company 


Lord, advertising manager, 


of Mr. Folan’s duties 

In the plant organization, Chester A. Em 
erson, superintendent; John A. Kelly, assis- 
tant superintendent, and E. L. Nute, plant 


engineer, have resigned and have been suc 


ceeded by Edward F. Casey, Lawrence D 
Ackerman and Robert C. Kelley. All of 
the latter men have long records with the 


Converse company and have gained their new 


positions by steady promotion. Mr. Casey, 


superintendent, started 
1909. Mr 
is career in the rubber manufactur 
Hood 
pany as chemist and came with the Converse 


1919 as chief chemist. Mr. 


formerly production 
as odd ticket boy in Ackerman 
beg: n l 


ing industry with the Rubber Com 
organization in 
R. ¢ 
man, went with the Hood Rubber Company 
in 1925, 


following year as purchasing agent. 


Kelley, although originally a Converse 


returning to his old connection the 
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CRUDE RUBBER STOCKS 
CONTINUE TO INCREASE 


Supplies on Hand in London Reach New 
High Level, With Increasing Tonnage 
En Route to United States—Arrivals 
in September Exceed Consumption 


The market has been re- 


flecting the increasing stocks of 


crude rubber 


rubber by 
gradually declining prices for the past sev- 


eral weeks. No severe or sharp cuts have 


occurred, but with the steadily mounting sup- 


plies of crude rubber in the chief market 


bec« im 


for those on the bullish side 


centers, the situation has top-heavy 


For several weeks past the Department 


ol Commerce has reported increased ship 


ments invoiced and afloat to the United 
States from rubber ports. London wee kly 
ables have shown increased stocks on hand 
for the last four weeks, bringing the total 
on October 1 up to 68,519 tons, a new higl 


peak for the year Arrivals in the United 


States during the month of September are 


expected to aggregate 36,000 tons. On the 


other hand, slightly curtail nsumption 
during September will probably show only 
30,000 tons used by the manufacturing 
dustry, leaving again a surplus to be addec 
to the already swelling stocks on hand 


Effective 


operating on the 


Restriction Not 
Restriction has now been 


basis of 60% sufficiently long to show some 


effect on the shipments from the East, but 


apparently smuggling and increased ship- 


ments from the Dutch possessions have suc- 
restrictive 


trom rigid ad- 


cesstully counteracted any real 
effect that might have come 
ministration of the restriction policy 
Complete figures covering the importation 
of crude rubber into the United States for 
1927, a total of 


decrease of slightly 


the month of August, show 


32,810 long tons, or a 
5.000 


from the unusually high 
The scrap and 
totaled 1,463,440 


the crude 


over tons 


figures of July. reclaimed 


rubber imported pounds. 


The declared value of rubber im- 
ports was $26,396,904, or an average declared 
value per pound of 35.91 cents. Re-exports 
of crude rubber during August amounted to 


1,809 deducting these 


month were 31,001 


tons. By re-exports 


the net imports for the 


tons. This figure brings the net imports 
for the first eight months of 1927 to a total 
ot 276,807 tons, or 18,500 tons over the 
importations for the same period last year. 


In view of this increase and the curtail- 


ment in consumption plus the heavy increases 
in world stocks, the present statistical posi- 
tion of crude rubber is anything but encour 
aging to Mincing Lane or the other crude 


rubber markets. 


H. B. Tobin Returns Home 


Horace B. Tobin, president of the Woven 
Steel Hose and Rubber Company, Trenton, 
N. J., is home again after a trip through 


Europe with his family. 
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TIRE DEALERS REPORTING 
THEIR STOCKS ON HAND 


The semi-annual tire dealers’ 


stocks by the Rubber Division of the De- 


survey of 


partment of Commerce is again underway 


and individual dealer reports are being re- 


ceived in Washington by the thousand. 


These are being compiled as rapidly as they 
are received and the Division expects to is- 
sue a preliminary report about October 18. 


A final report will be issued at the end of 
the month. 


Questionnaires have been sent to more 


than 100,000 companies which are offering 


tires for retail sale, although the National 
Tire Dealers’ Association will not concede 
that all of these come strictly in the tire 
dealer class. Last October 38,768 dealers 
the desired information to the 

Rubber Division. Their average stock was 
419.9 is compared to 56.6 tires one 

pre shy 

The purpose of the survey is to provide 
ustworthy guide for tire production and 
ibuti luring the coming months. 


Opinions ot tire companies as to the con- 


’ ] - - 
dealers’ stocks, as based on reports 


idual salesmen, varied to such a de- 
1 


eree that some sort of a survey by an im- 
urtial body appeared desirable and it has 
lingly been repeated on April 1 and 


GOODYEAR PUTS NEW LOW 
PRICED TIRE ON SALE 
\ new 


1 


the market by the 


low priced tire is now being put 


Goodyear Tire and 


Rubber Company, to meet the pocketbook 


automobile owner of small means. 


The new tire, known 


is being 


as the Speedway tire, 
produced in two sizes, 30x3% in., 
ind 29x4.40 in., 


it wholesale at 


and sells to the distributer 


$4.25. Under the present 


selling arrangements, it is required that dis- 
ributors place orders for not less than 25 


tires at a time. Special inner tubes are 


ilso on the market for the new Speedway 


+ 
ng- 


brand. It is expected that at this low 


re to the dealer, these tires can be retailed 


approximately $4.75, which would meet 
the prices now asked by the mail order 
uses for tires of similar quality 


Clark Goes to Chicago Post 
M. W 


the Republic Rubber Company, has been ap- 


Clark, of the sales department of 


representative of his concern in 
Clark with the 
Republic Rubber Company for 16 years, 14 


pointed 
Chicago Mr has been 
of which he has spent in the manufacturing 
end of the business, particularly in the hose 
department. He was assistant 
the hose department in 1923 and later be- 


came manager of the belting, packing and 


manager ot 


matting departments and was transferred to 
the sales department in 1926. 





have indicated a highly limited export field. 





GOODYEAR MARKETS NEW 
TRUCK RIM EQUIPMENT 
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K Rim 


New Type 


A new truck and bus rim has been re- 


cently developed by the Goodyear Tire and 
hands 


Rubber Company, and is now in the 


of their distributors. It will be known as 


the Goodyear Type “K” rim equipment. 


The new rim is simple, consisting of only 
two parts, one solid endless section, and one 
split section. It provides ease of handling, 
and makes it possible to mount or demount 
notwithstanding 
the 


The new equip- 


big pneumatic truck tires, 


the state of rustiness, or how tightly 


tire is “frozen” to the rim. 
ment is made with a single bevel, for mount- 
felloe. 
Akron is producing 
8 in truck and 


24 inch diame- 


ing either on single or dual metal 
The Goodyear plant at 
the equipment in 5, 6, 7 and 


bus sizes, and in 20, 22, and 


ters. 


TIRE SHIPMENTS TO 
NEAR EAST INCREASE 


American automobile tires and inner tubes 
are being exported to the countries of the 
Near East in a steadily increasing volume, 
according to the latest figures from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

1927 ex- 


inner 


During the first six months of 


and tubes 


16,552 for the 


ports of automobile tires 


24,104 


ponding period of 1926, an increase of 46 per 


were against corres- 
The value of tire repair material ex- 
$5,589 to $16,773 or 


cent. 


ports increased from 
approximately 200 per cent 

The 46 per cent 
this area has far exceeded the 24 per cent. 


the 


increase in exports into 


increase in automobile registration in 


region over the same period. 
These figures are particularly interesting 
in view of the relative unimportance with 


which these markets have been considered 


by exporters in the past and the very small 


number of automobile registrations which 





policy to comply with the state laws. 






RUBBER PROOFERS NOT 
SO BUSY IN ENGLAND 


Position of Rubber Proofers and Gar- 
ment Makers Reversed in England— 
Garment Workers Enjoy Brisk Busi- 
ness, Proofers Moderately Busy. 


As a rule when a seasonal spurt arises in 


the United Kingdom it is customary for 
rubber proofers to find themselves busy 
while garment makers find trade inclined 


to be unsteady. During the present season, 


however, the position has been completely 


reversed. Makers-up are experiencing brisk 


business, while proofers are only tolerably 


well engaged. The spurt came sharply this 


year and consequently garment makers find 


they have more work than they can cope 


with, and as most of the business is for 


immediate delivery they are unable t 


ac- 


cept more than a fraction of the orders 


showered upon them. 


The chief difficulty in the industry is that 
very few manufacturers now will risk pro- 
stock, 
are unable to take care of 


ducing for with the result that they 
sudden demands, 
such as the present, that come all at once. 
Most manufacturers at present are quite un- 
able to satisfy the demands of their whole- 
The 


course, is that a fine summer was expected, 


sale and retail customers. reason, of 


whereas the season has been unusually rainy 


and it has seldom been safe to venture out 


without a rubber-proofed raincoat. 


At present the call is chiefly for light- 


weights of all types, indianas, Japanese 


silks, and artificial silks, with a smattering 


of crocodile and reptile proofs. There is 


also some demand for black and colored 
surface proofing on sheetings, while lately 
there has been some call for light-shaded 


indianas in various hues of biscuit and beige 


for lightweight coats. This is chiefly de- 


stined for Irish consumption, although some 
of it is also on domestic trade account. 

The export trade in waterproofs is rather 
that 


marked revival before the early 


will be 
fall. 
The mechanical rubber goods trade is flour- 


quiet, and it is unlikely there 


any 


ishing, particularly for goods such as pack- 


ing, and various types of hose 





Adopts Instalment Selling 
The 


making a thorough nationwide study of in- 


Seiberling Rubber Company, after 
stalment buying, is recommending to all of 
its dealers that they adopt this sales policy. 
3efore suggesting that dealers extend this 
plan to their customers, however, a sound 
financial plan was put into practice by sev- 
eral of the dealers in different parts of the 
and worked with 
The Seiberling Company is assist- 
ing the dealers in each state to formulate a 


company satisfaction and 


success. 










































































BRITISH ADVERTISE TO 
PUSH RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


( m ensive 
| ' 
al ec! ill | il s 
, tT 
| 


wear throug t the | ed K n The 
camp I ) Cuppne 
(;rowe \ it ‘ me 
‘ ‘ e ki : - +} 
Empire, and will ul enditur 
£10,000 

Sif ( irik Hig i ( i | 
Higham, Lt lon, w roe 
the advert eme 
te ed " : im every part 
of the Kingdom thr h bol i tisement 
n the national d t pera 
ng ot ispla with tl ‘ l The ad 
vertiseme il ilrea ippea 

Sir Charles Higham, who ha bee 
prominent in British advertising circles, will 


be reme mbered it 


sponsible ror the u tu Campaigi 1 lew 


FIRESTONE’S CANADIAN 
PLANT TO BE ENLARGED 


rhe Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
is reported to have awarded contracts to th 
W. H. Yates Construction Company of 
Hamilton, Canada, for the erection of an 
addition to the Firestone Canadian plant 


No details of the plans for the new addition 


have been announced, but it believed that 


it will mean the increase of the plant by 


about 160.000 square teet As a result of 


the latest engineering and production meth 


ods and a rearrangement of passing the raw 
materials, the capacity of the plant will be 
also increased 40 per cent 

The additional facilities will in rease the 
number of employees by 300, wl ilready 
total 650 The contract for the erection of 
the new unit calls for comple t ebru 


ary, 1928 


RUBBER HEAD MEMBER 
OF INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Among the members of the 
Platt 


called together 


seventy 
American Industry Committee 


by the National A 


september 14 


rm ot! 
sociation 


of Manufacturers on New 


York City, is Frederic C. Hood, president 
of the Hood Rubber ( f Watertown, 
Mass [he committee met to adopt planks 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ 


tor mecorporation in the national plattorm 


to be submitted to both the Republican and 


Democratic 
Che planks will be 


committees working under a general 


parties next year 

lrawn by as many sub 
dratting 
committee of eleven men from various parts 
\ drafting mmittee was 
tember 14, 


member 


of the country 
appointed at the meeting held Se; 


Mr. Hood being appointed a 





Fig Trees Yield Rubber 
Initial experiments recently carried 
out by Dr. 


extraction oft 


Frederick Osius, in the 


rubber from fig trees, 


have proved successful, according to 


an Associated Press dispatch from 


Pasadena, California. Dr. Osius, in 
making his announcement, said that 
rubber in commercial quantities may 
be obtained from the panache, or 
French Fig, and that the common 
California varieties, the kadota and 
the Adriatic, are being subjected to 
research processes now He said he 
had pre duced a fine piece of rubber 


from panache milk. 











SINGAPORE MERCHANT 
CRITICIZES RESTRICTION 


Nees« von & 


Pang, manager of 
Sons, Ltd., of Singapore, one of the large 


Lim Chong 


rubber exporting firms of the Orient, arrived 


in New York recently on a pleasure trip 
with his wife Mr. Lim, although manager 
ot the Neesoon Company, which has five 


factories in Singapore, is only 23 years of 


age and has been associated with the busi 
ness, founded by his father, since he was 16 
He speaks Dutch fluently as 


five Chinese dialects. 


English and 
well as 

He is frankly critical of the British rub- 
and in an interview 
“The this 


curtailment must be questioned from an eco- 


ber restriction scheme 


with the press said: wisdom of 


Curtailment heightens the 


nomic standpoint 
price of rubber, and the higher price in- 
creases the reclaiming of rubber and also 


puts profits in the pockets of the Dutch com- 
panies. Even a small increase in price means 
a considerable amount of to them. 
While in New York I intend to study the 


financial conditions pertaining to the rubber 


money 


busine SS 


BALLOON RIM STANDARDS 
TO BE STUDIED BY S. A. E. 


Dimensions of rims for low-pressure tires 


ire again under cons‘deration for revision 


is a result of new models of automobiles 
for the coming sales season. Circular let- 
ters have been addressed by the standards 


lepartment of the Society of Automotive 


Engineers to passenger car manufacturers 


innouncing that the tire and rim division 
f the standards committee will take this 
ubject up at its fall meeting and asking 


information regard 


he manufacturers for 
ing any changes they contemplate making in 


heel and rim dimensions on their cars for 


W 
1928. The information wanted relates to the 
nominal tire sizes to be used, the wheel 


diameters and the cross sections of the rims 
Data 


marized for discussion and possible action 


i 


received will be tabulated and sum 


in revising the rim standards. 
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AKRON IS ENJOYING 
WAVE OF PROSPERITY 


Not since the hectic period tf the post- 
World War boom has prosperity been so 
rampant in Akron and its environs as they 
were this last summer, according to state- 
ments from the municipal authorities and 
local trade associations In population, 
building, value of manufactured products and 
general prosperity, Akron is makings ew 
record for itself. 

Figures just issued by Philip | ott, 
secretary of the Ohio State Association of 
Builders Exchanges, show Akrot is m- 
pleted or contracted for approxin $3,- 
000,000 more in new buildings the first 
eight months of this year than it did in 
the entire twelve months of last ir. Great- 
er Akron is in third place among the cities 
if the state in this respect, being surpassed 
in new building operations only by Cleveland 
and Cincinnati. 

In August, it was one of the few cities 


to show a substant 


last 


in the state 


gain over August of year 
Akron 


the community, including its contigu 


authorities say the population of 
us sub- 


urbs, Cuyahoga Falls, Kenmore and Barber- 


ton, is well in excess of 300,000. In addi- 
tion, there are other well populated com- 
munities close by, made up of Akron work- 
ers. 

According to statistics collected by the 


vernment 
Ohio 


Chamber of Commerce from ge 
sources, Akron 
tenth in the United States in industrial im- 


portance, with industrial products valued at 


ranks second in and 


more than $565,391,233 annually 


New Akron Warehouse 
A branch warehouse which will carry a 
complete stock of 
recently opened at 241 Furnace Street, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, by the United Rubber Machinery 


The new warehouse 


rubber machinery 


Exchange of Newark. 


has a railroad siding and 
handle promptly shipments of rubber fac- 
tory equipment. 


Lambertville Rubber Busy 
The Lambertville Rubber Company, Lam- 
bertville, N. 
salesmen direct from the factory, a: 
from the St. 


J., is now operating seventeen 


1 twelve 
The 
is featuring the Snag Proof 
unces that 


salesmen Louis bran 


latter branch 


products only. The company an 


business is being received in nice volume 


and better production at the mill is 
looked for. summer the 


output at the factory was not 


10W 
During the past 


up to normal. 
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BRITISH ASK FOR MARK 
OF ORIGIN ON RUBBER 


British 


Trade that in pursuance of ap- 


Notice has been given by the 
Board of 
plications received for the making of Or- 
lers in Council to require imported goods 
certain classes and descriptions to bear 
in indication of origin, it has made a refer- 
nce to the standing committee it appointed 
der the Merchandise Marks Act in re- 
spect of the following classes and descrip- 
ms of imported goods: 
Rubber manufacturer of the following de- 
Rubber in sheets, piping and 


scriptions : 
tubing of rubber or rubber and other ma- 
terials, armored or not; rubber balls of all 


is balls); 


ber; elastic cords, 


lescriptions (including golf balls and ten- 
toys wholly or mainly of rub- 
webs, braids and fabrics; 
nats, matting and tiling of rubber; rubber 
gloves; rubber proof cloth and articles made 


therefrom, as well as any rubber manu- 
factures consisting wholly or mainly of rub- 
ebonite, vulcanite and 


ber and including 


manufacturers thereof (but not including 


auto covers and tubes, motorcycle covers 
and tubes, cycle covers and tubes, solid and 
semi-solid tires, boots, shoes, and slippers, 
r screw bottle stoppers). 

Electric cables, insulated, of all descrip- 
tions; electric wires, insulated, of all de- 


scriptions. 





GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 
KEEPS AT HIGH LEVEL 


The total consumption of gasoline in the 


United States during August remained at 
practically the same figure as that of July. 
The actual figures were 29,779,000 barrels 
(of 42 U. S. gallons) for August as against 
29,784,000 barrels for July, or a daily aver- 
ige of 961,000 barrels for each month. The 
\ugust consumption was higher, however, 
by approximately 3,000,,000 barrels than for 


\ugust, 1926. The yearly consumption to 


date, including August, shows a correspond- 


ng increase over the same period of 1926. 
The total for the first eight months of this 
vear was 195,904,000 barrels in comparison 
with 172,807,000 barrels for the correspond- 


ing period of 1926. 


CATALPO! 

















Osborne Smith Tweedy 











trade lost a 


manufacturing 


The rubber 
valuable associate and capable executive in 
the recent death on September 23, of Os- 
Smith formerly the New 
York branch manager of the Ajax Rubber 
Company. 


borne Tweedy, 


Mr. Tweedy has long been identified with 
the rubber industry. He was born Decem- 
ber 5, 1872, in Buffalo, New York, and had 
his schooling in that city. After a short 
period of work with the Eagle Iron Works 
at Buffalo, he was appointed in 1898 as 
branch manager in Buffalo for the Revere 
Rubber Company, and later joined the Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, with which organi- 
zation he remained for ten years, first in 
the credit department at Akron and later 
as Chicago district manager. From there 
he was offered the sales managership of the 
Federal Rubber Company at Milwaukee, and 
two years later filled the same office for 
the Continental Caoutchouc Company until 
United States Tire 
Company, when he assumed the duties of 


its absorption by the 


assistant general sales manager. He later 
resigned to join C. Kenyon & Co., Brooklyn, 
ef 

Mr. Tweedy was also identified at one 
time with the Dryden Rubber Company, and 
in 1921 manager of the 
McKone Tire & Rubber Company. 


became general 
He also 
was prominent in the organization of 
national tire sales 
Upon the sale of the Mc- 


Kone Company in 1925, 


Tweedy-Mowe, Inc., a 
organization. 
he became general 
sales manager at Chicago, at which post he 
remained until January, 1927, when he as- 
sumed charge of the post which he held 
at the time of his death, with the Ajax Rub- 
ber Company. 

Mr. Tweedy was one of the most widely 
known leaders in tire distributing in the 
United States and a man of high and respect- 
His death was sud- 
St. Luke’s Hospital, 


ed business character. 
den and occurred at 
New York City. 





PERSONNEL CHANGES AT 
FISK RUBBER FACTORY 


A reorganization affecting the executive 
personnel of the Fisk Rubber Company at 


its Chicopee, Mass., plant has resulted in 


the resignation of several officials, most of 


whom have been with the company for 


Among those whose 


tions with the company have been severed 


many years. connec- 


Anderson, vice-president in 


Sander- 


are Justin D. 
charge of production; Clifford W 
son, chief chemist; Frederick B. Clark, head 
of the purchasing department; A. E. Tru- 
deau, superintendent of power, and Thomas 
Midgley, inventor of the tire wrapping ma- 
chine which is used by the company. 

Fisk officials have withheld comment con- 
cerning the resignations or the successors 
of the central figures who are leaving the 
company’s employ. It is understood that 


other personnel changes are _ probable. 
Newspaper reports have credited the shake- 
up to the failure of Harry T. Dunn, presi- 
dent of the company, to find work at the 
factory justifying the appropriation of 
more than a million dollars for experiments 


and improvements. 





RUBBER EXCHANGE TO 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the members of 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., 
will be held in the Exchange Room, 31 South 
William Street, New York City, on Tues- 
day, October 11, 1927, at 4:00 p. m. At this 
meeting, the Board of Governors will pre- 
sent a general statement of the affairs and 
finances of the Exchange, and the annual 
dues to be levied upon memberships for the 
ensuing year will be fixed, as provided by 
Section 12 of the By-Laws. 

The annual election of the officers and 
governors of The Rubber Exchange of New 
York, Inc., to serve for the ensuing year, 
will be held in the Exchange Room, 31 South 
William Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Tuesday, October 18, 
1927. The polls will be open from 11:00 a. 
m. to 3:00 p. m. 





Akron Rubber Conferences 
Annual sales conferences of the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
and the India Tire & Rubber Co., all of 
Akron, were held in the company factories 
The Akron and Cincin- 
nati district representatives of the Seiberling 


during September. 


company were in session two days, Septem- 


ber 22 and 23. 








SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
AS 4a E tom Ti N E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 





| LIBERAL 


WORKING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 


FREE 
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RUBBER CLAYS of the HIGHEST QUALITY 





ARGOSITE CLAY 


ULTRA FINE 
REMARKABLY ADHESIVE 
UNMATCHED PURITY 














CONGAREE CLAY 


EXCEEDING STANDARD 
SPECIFICATIONS | 


| 
| 














UNITED CLAY MINES CORP’N. 


TRENTON, N. J. | 








Perfect Reside 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint 


y samples of either National flat 

raid or Pratt es (mo charge to tire manufac- 
rmation as t ur products 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 





| 





RUBBER DRYERS 


The Hunter Process 
in 
The Carrier Ejector System Dryer 
The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a 
problem of humidity control. The patented 
Hunter Process is used exclusively in Carrier 


Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers 
reduce time, space and milling costs. 


Write concerning your problem 


Qarrier Fngineering @rporation 


750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 


} 











FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 





“TIRE” BRAND SUPERFINE 
Rubber Sulphur 
“TUBE” BRAND VELVET 
Rubber Sulphur 


Specify “Tire” and “Tube” Brands 
on your orders. This will assure 








Stauffer Chemical Co. 


Texas 
Chauncey, N. Y. 





Chicago Distributors Houston 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. San Francisco, Cal. 





SULPHUR 


you of Stauffer quality and service. | 








EMBOSSING CALENDERS 
For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 
Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








>. 
—— 


ale ; 
| 150 Nassau Street New York 








Bishop Engineering Corp. 








ENGINEERS IN 


RECLAMATION and 
CONSERVATION of RUBBER 


ENGINEERING DIVISION — Complete Plants 
Engineered; Consulting Service to the Indus- 
try; Statistical Reports. 

RESEARCH DIVISION—Laboratory Tests and 
Reports. 


SALES DIVISION — Domestic Sales and Ex- 
porters of Reclaimed Rubber. 


809 United Building 





Akron, Ohio | 
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BEARISH TREND BRINGS 
EXCHANGE PRICES LOWER 


The trend in crude rubber trading on the 


New York Rubber Exchange during the 
last fortnight has been bearish, but there 
vas been an undertone of steadiness which 


has kept the price levels from showing any 
On 28 it 
peared that the market had actually rallied 


sharp declines. September ap- 


and October position climbed to 33.90, but 
the reaction on unfavorable news from Lon- 


lon brought the price down to 33.00 on 
October 3, which was a new low level for 
the year. 

There was another slight rally on Oc- 


tober 4 and nearby positions went to 33.50, 
but the general tone was weak and in the 
the the 
the trade was far from optimistic. 

The 


trading day with 644 lots handled and Oc- 


face of market conditions view of 


volume of sales during the period 


tober 1, the lightest with only 251 lots sold. 

The general factors in the market situa- 
tion are not encouraging from the trading 
standpoint and with the heavy stocks still 
the United 
States and large shipments still enroute to 


the various market centers, the chances 


piling up in London and in 
for 
improvement in price levels are not consid- 
ered bright. London stocks on hand reached 


high level for the October 
68,518 


nited States during September were esti- 


new year on 


l, totaling tons. Arrivals in the 


nated at 36,000 tons with consumption dur- 
30,000 


yr the 


g the month at only 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS CO. 
DECLARES DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Stedman 


Products Company, rubber flooring manu- 
facturers, has declared the 36th consecutive 
uarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on the 
preferred stock of this 
October 1, 1927, to stockholders of record at 


he close of business September 28, 1927. 


company, payable 





Improves Financial Position 
Bank obligations of the India Tire & Rub- 

er Company, of Akron, have been reduced 
a quarter of a million dollars since last 

anuary, according to an announcement by 
C. Searles, Secretary and Treasurer of 

he company. 

the ratio of 


urrent assets to current liabilities is higher 


[In line with this condition, 
hat it was on December 31, 1926, says Mr. 
arles. Inventories are being reduced and 
ill be lower on December 31 this year than 


the corresponding date last year, 


Late Stock Prices 


















Last Price -1927— 
Oct. 4 Sept. 19 High Low 
Ajax gcendecs coscenccecenese 8% 8% 13 7% 
Firestone nominee 158 150 167 117 
do 6% pfd... 106 106 107 107% 
do 7% péfd... 104% 105 105% 98% 
Fisk 1 evccccocanncnce 15% 18% 20 14% 
do st 95 99 100 81 
General _........ 170 165 180 140 
do _pfd.. 110% 110% 99% 
Goodrich wine 81 77 84% 42% 
do pfd a 107 109% 95 
Goodyear Com... ——ae 57% 64 50% 
SO OF Cinna 951 118% 104% 
- - pfd. 119% 119% 121 98} 
ea 41% 47 42) 
ST deitiininteiitiiaatctntaiasciias 21 24% 30 2% 
Intercontinental ........ 12% 12% 15% 11% 
Kelly Springfield........ 28% 29 30% 9Y% 
do Ist pfd.... - 87 96 44 
do 8% pfd............ 95 98 35 
SE inectsietadlsneatiieadsiniiendins 13% 144% 14% 7 
Miller ..... 28 26% 36% 26% 
M ge 991 99% 104 100 
I 20 18 25 15 
Be itttniictieces 60 60 65 65 
Seiberling . 38 35 38% 21% 
: do _ pfd.. 101 102% 103 96 
a Sane 1% 1% 2 2 
i SS eee 56% 55% 67% 37% 
. > i aliipaaliiiiiainee 101% 101% 111% 85% 
= * ubber 
Reclaiming .......... 12 12 
es 24 24 
do series A.......... 15 15 


GOODYEAR CANADIAN 
CO. PAYS DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.25 on the 
common stock was recently declared by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 


Canada. This places the stock on a $5.00 
annual basis, and is the first dividend paid 
the stock pen «. He. 


Carlisle, vice-president and general manager, 


on common since 
stated that the new Toronto plant was now 
running at full capacity on a 24-hour sched- 
ule, while the Goodyear Cotton Company 
has sufficient business in hand to keep it on 


a 22-hour schedule. 


Overman Cushion Earnings 
Net earnings of $148,947 for the first eight 
months of 1927, after depreciation and taxes, 
are reported by the Overman Cushion Tire 
Co., Jelleville, N. J. 


earnings were $29,949. 


Inc., of August net 


TRADING IN RUBBER 
COMPANY SHARES BRISK 


The recent statements of net earnings 
made public by several of the Akron tire 
manufacturing companies have caused in- 


creased activity in the stock exchange trans- 
actions in rubber company shares. Very few 
new high during the 
last fortnight, but the total trading was in 
volume, both in the New York 
Cleveland markets. 

General Tire and Rubber common went 
to 180, a new high for the year and Fire- 
Tire and Rubber 7’s 
made a new mark at 105%. 


records were made 


fair and 


stone preferred also 
Goodrich pre- 
ferred reached 109% and both preferred is- 
sues of Kelly-Sprinfield went to peak fig- 
ures. Goodyear preferred climbed to 121. 

There Fire- 
stone common went back to 155 during the 
period. 155%. 
Most of came in 
last few days and during 
flurry in the New York market. 
suffered and 


were also some recessions. 
Fisk common returned to 


these declines, however, 
the recent 
All stocks 
car- 
ried along more in sympathy with the gen- 
eral 


the 


the rubber shares were 


decline than because of any inherent 


weakness. 





LARGER DISCOUNTS ARE 
GRANTED TIRE DEALERS 


> 


When it became known on October 3 that 


tire manufacturers were effecting small re- 
ductions, running not over 5 per cent, in 
the prices at which they are selling to deal- 
ers, the rumor at once began to spread that 
there would be a corresponding cut in re- 
This 


tire companies 


tail prices. was denied, however, by 


executives of who pointed 


out that the revision in the dealers’ prices, 


amounting to a small discount from the lists 


already in use, was made to allow the deal- 


ers a slightly wider margin of profit. 








Closing Prices on Rubber 


Exchange of 


New York, Inc. 















































































SEPTEMBER 21 TO OCTOBER 
Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Sales* 
Sept. 21 33.10 33.10 33.10 33.30 33.50 33.60 33 80 34.10 34 30) 34 40 34.60 see 
? 33.20 33.20 33.30 33.60 33.80 33.90 4.10 34.20 34.50 34.50 34.80 619 
33 33.30 «633.40 360 33.80 33.80 34.20 34.40 34.60 34.70 34.80 35.00 333 
24 33.5 33.70 33.90 34.20 34.40 34.60 34.80 34.90 35.00 35.10 35.30 275 
2 6 33.30 33.50 33.70 33.80 34.10 34.40 34.50 34.60 34.70 34.80 35 00 334 
97 33.60 33.60 34.00 34.10 34.20 34.40 34.60 34.80 34.90 35.00 35.20 413 
22 33.90 34.00 34.10 34.30 34.40 34.60 34.80 34.90 35.10 35.40 35 40 482 
29 33.70 33.70 33.80 34.00 34.20 14.40 34.50 34.60 34.90 35.00 35 20 340 
30) 33.50 33.40 33.50 33.70 33.80 34.00 34.10 34.20 34.40 34.50 34.70 403 
Oct 1 33.30 33.40 33.30 33.60 33.80 33.90 34.00 34.10 34.30 34.70 34.80 35.00 251 
= 3 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.20 33.40 33.60 33.80 34.00 34.20 34.50 34 50 34.80 644 
4 23°50 33.40 33.60 33.70 33.90 34.20 34.40 34.60 34.80 35.00 35.20 35.40 473 

(*) In lots of 2% tons each 


















noted above, sufficient in one year to 


GOV'T ESTATES IN D. E. L as 
EARNED 60° LAST YEAR over well over one-half all that the govern- 


ment has invested in the plantations 


Government of the Netherlands East — mame — 

Indies has reported that in 1926 it made a Australian Rubber Imports 

6,056,719 florin n the 13 estates The value of crude rubber and rubber 
I! tiall . . 
wns, all OF W ire partially goods imported into Australia during the 
' ly devoted rul This is a fiscal year 1925-26 totaled £5,273,954, or 
] ’ ' lor # r nt » * . —T . 
' ightly under 60 per cent on the over $25,000,000 while during the fiscal year 
vestment that the government has made 1926-27 the total declined to £5,079,653, or 
eae rhe a , the somewhat less than $25,000,000. The follow- 
lel - ~ ment. in- : 
— ered at | a ing table shows imports of crude rubber, 
cost of managen illowancee . 
; tires, etc., in these two years 

lepreciation, was 9.8 per pound 7 1926-27 
é Zo I 20-24 
j avcTage selling pr Va 4 OO cents Crude rife: £ 2.033.981 £2,329,719 
, 1 127 21 Xx 
er pound Che profit above the cost of Tires 2,681,137 2,101,668 
| } ? - Rubber elastic and thr-ad 252,485 292,093 
auctior was theretor 354 per ent, of A ether subher aeois 306.351 395.643 
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PPER — 


LONG with flexibility and sound ageing 

properties the modern wearer of quality 
rubber boots and heavy rubbers demands 
Resistance to the Stubbing of Rocks and 
Bumps; Immunity from the™ Attack’! of Oil 
and Chemicals; and that General \Toughness 
and Endurance which are obtainable™ only 
through the Liberal Incorporation in the’ Upper 
Compound of 


LICRONEX 


The World’s Standard Gas Black 






























Binney « Smith @ 


41 E. 424 Street-New York City 






ANNOUNCE PLANS FOR 
NATIONAL AUTO SHOWS 


Automobile and automobile accessory 
manufacturers have been notified by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce of the dates and plans for the 
Natior-l Automobile Shows of 1928, to be 
held «. wne Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, from January 7 to 14, and at the 


Coliseum, Chicago, from January 28 to Feb- 
Diagrams showing available space 
blanks 


mailed to all 


ruary 4. 


for exhibits, application and rules 


and regulations have been 
manufacturers. 

As in previous years, tire manufacturers 
are not expected to take part in the dis- 
plays. For some years they have refrained 
from exhibiting, in accordance with a pol- 
icy established through The Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, of which most of the tire 
members 


manufacturers are 





Largest Airplane Tire 


Following an announcement from Akron 
that the B. F. Goodrich ( had built 
what was thought to be the largest air- 
plane tire, the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., has 


come forward with a statement that they 


manufacturers of an even larger 
This the 
pany claims was made in October, 1925, has 
a diameter of 88.9” when inflated 
width of 16.18". The mounted 
on a specially constructed aluminum wheel 


are the 


airplane tire. tire, which com- 


and a 
tire was 
which was designed by the Dunlop Wheel 


Works at Foleshill, England 




















CATALPO!| 








Orders - Inquiries 





Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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9.366 ACRES OF NEW 
INDIAN RUBBER LAND 


According to a supplement to the /na:an 
de Journal, published in British India, 
new lands planted with rubber in southern 


India and Burma. during the year 1924, to- 


taled 9,366 acres, while the area of, .d_cul- 
tivati abandoned amounted to 3,307 acres, 
showing a net increase of 6,059 acres over 

e total area of 132,580 acres in 1925. ‘The 
statistics furnished by the IJndian Trade 


irnal are supplied by rubber planters, the 


majority of whom are in southern India and 


number of plantations on December 


31, 1926 was 1,171, covering an area of 203,- 
654 acres against 1,070 with an area of 201,- 
Of the total 
1926, 


Travancore, 


cultivation at the end of 
31% in 
10% in Madras, 6% in Cochin, 2% in Coorg 
d 1% in Mysore. 
aw rubber during the year is reported to be 
23,004,167 pounds. 


irea under 
50% was in Burma, 


The total production of 


lhe daily average number of persons em- 


ployed on the plantations during 1926 was 


48,383, of which 42,574 were permanently 
employed and 5,809 temporarily, compared 
ith 35,103 permanently and 6,861 tempor- 
the previous year. Exports of rub- 
1926-27 


28 million pounds, showing an 


sea from India during 


nerease of 3% as compared with the pre- 





LITCHFIELD TO GIVE 
NEW BALLOON TROPHY 
P. W. Litchfield, president of the Good- 
ear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, will 
place a new trophy in competition for 
American balloonists, to replace the old tro- 
which has been given permanently to 
\kron. C. W. Seiberling, president of the 
\kron chapter of the National Aeronautic 
Association, made this announcement on Au- 
gust 3] presented the 
old Litchfield trophy to the city of Akron. 


when he formally 

The first trophy was won three times by 

Ward T. Van Orman on behalf of the Ak- 
clut 





New Lancaster Tire Line 
According to G. T. Currier, sales manager 
the Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., of 

‘olumbus, O., the company has begun the 
production of “York” tires, a new secondary 
line of tires, which are made in both high 

















pressure and balloon sizes up to size 33x4 in 
Unit 


sales of tires and tubes during the first seven 


the former and 31x5.25 in the latter. 


months of 1927 were 45% greater than for 
the same period last year, Mr. Currier said. 





Chinese Footwear Factory 
Tan Kah Kee & Co., a large Chinese foot- 
wear factory in Singapore, is reported to be 
producing between 200,000 and 300,000 pairs 
shoes per month. 


of canvas rubber-soled 


These shoes, it is said, are made of the 
cheapest material and are exported in large 
quantities to China, the Dutch East Indies, 
sold 


in Singapore to the poorer native classes. 


and Siam. A large portion is also 


GILLETTE RUBBER PAYS 
10% EXTRA DIVIDEND 
A special dividend of 10% was paid the 
stock of the Gillette 
Wis., in the 


The company paid 


holders of common 


Rubber Co., of Eau Claire, 
week of September 12. 
a regular dividend of 7% on January 1. 

Gillette Rubber is now employing over 
1,000 people and has an annual payroll ap- 
proaching $1,500,000. 


ments have recently been made to the plant 


Extensive improve- 
which have helped to increase the company’s 
output to about 4,000 tires a day besides a 
large production of inner tubes and bicycle 


tires. Frank C. Hermann is president. 














AKRON, OHIO 





The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


CHUEY 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Land Title Bldg. 
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Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 


‘Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 











Est. 1900 Inc. 1919 


THE 
KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


Automobile Tire Molds and Cores 
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MACHINE CO. GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
“In Business Since 1888” 
AKRON, OHIO Akron, Ohio 
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CROW 
BRAND 


CARBON 
BLACK 


Manufactured by 
The Texas Carbon Industries, Inc. 
Breckenridge, Texas 











LAMP BLACK 


Manufactured by 
M. H. Lummerzheim & Cie 
Gand, Belgium 


R. W. Greeff & Co., Inc. 


New York 


| 64 Water Street 
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GUARANTEED 


RUBBER GOODS 


They Last Songer. 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 

RANDPRINT APRONS 
Dress Shields Guimps and Brassieres 
Rubber Sheetings Rubber Aprons 
Bunny Baby Pants Pure Rubber Sheets 
Sanitary Aprons Rubber Bibs 
Sanitary Elastic Belts Crib Sheets 
Sanitary Bloomers Bathing Caps 
Sanitary Stepins Rubber Specialties 
Powder Puff Pockets Rubberized Sheeting 
Rubber Gloves Hot Water Bottles 

RANDPRINT RUBBER 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manu- 

facturers 


Special Goods To Order 
Made by 


RAND RUBBER CO., WE 
Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co. 
Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. .. A. 
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THE |. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 


is Headquarters for 


Bathing Caps Reducing Garments Powder Puff Pockets 
Dress Shields Rubber Sheetings Tourist Cases 
Guimpes Hose Supporters Bibs 

Baby Pants Household Aprons Dress Protectors 
Crib Sheets Shirlastic Ribbon Sanitary Goods 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE STAMFORD FACTICE 
© 


Smoothness of the surface of a rubber 
product is noticeable where Factice is used 






The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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GOhe 


JONDON | ETTER 


———— a 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE 
reports current opinion in London’s famous rubber 
market in every issue of THE RUBBER AGE 











This Week the Gentleman Talks About Watchful Waiting 


Lonvon, 27th September, 1927. 


OW opportunely you have put the neat little picture 
of the Houses of Parliament at the top of my nice 
new page! It is one of the finest appearing struc- 

tures in the world. But that is not the significant reason 
for its opportune appearance at this time. Just as the 
rubber-tired buses in the picture are hurrying across West- 
minster Bridge to the Houses of Parliament, so British 
rubber is going to the Government and asking, “What about 
it? What is going to be done about the Stevenson Scheme 
at the end of November—the end of the fifth restriction 
year? The Scheme is not doing the job! We must tighten 
it up!” 

Whereas the Stevenson Scheme is supposed at the 
present moment to limit shipments from the plantations to 
60 per cent. of what they can produce, due to excessive 
assessments and held-over coupons the real exportable per- 
centage is more nearly 85 than 60. If since the first of May 
exports from Malaya and Ceylon had been held down to 
60 per cent. of the true productive capacity, the price of 
rubber and the stock position would present a very different 
story today. 

What is actually going on in Mincing Lane is 
this: British companies, believing thoroughly in the sound- 
ness of the rubber position, have consistently held rubber 
off the market right through the Summer—holding for 36 
cents and seldom accepting less (in quantity). A number 
of the companies have sizeable holdings of rubber which 
they might have sold at prices well above the low levels 
reached last week. Rubber has dipped below 32 cents for 
the first time since October, 1924. Now that the Fall has 
come, here and there, one company or another is feeling 
the burden of the rubber which they are carrying, and are 
interested in realizing on some of their stock, even at 
present-day prices. Thus the rubber manufacturers are in 
the advantageous position which consumers always hold in 
a buyers’ market. 





simply 


EVERTHELESS, this is not the end of it. The vast 
majority of rubber growers and the shareholders are 
lefinitely bullish as to the ultimate future. As Mr. J. G. 
Hay said at the annual meeting of the Beaufort Borneo 
Company, Ltd., the working of the restriction scheme is 
rather more slow than probably those who are interested in 
rubber would like, but his firm belief is that as long as con- 
sumption keeps up round about the present figures, they 
ill see a slow and gradual recovery in the prices of the 
mmodity. 


Many rubber shares will not yield more than 5 per cent 
r 6 per cent upon the present share prices, and yet the 
iny holders of rubber shares in this country have no 
tion of selling them. As a man who sat next to me in 
train lately said as he looked over the share list in the 
mcial Times, there was no question about it, he would 


hold his rubber shares as 1928 was sure to see “some nice 
pickings in rubber.” And this is the view on every side. 

Incidentally, there is such a large number of British 
holders of rubber shares, and the anti-American feeling 
engendered two years ago over the controversy at the time 
of the 1925 rubber boom was so intense, that one does not 
like the prospect of a fall in rubber values to say less than 
24 cents. : 

As I said earlier, London is waiting with real interest, 
not to say anxiety, to hear what the Colonial Office intends 
to do about restriction. The Colonial Secretary is away 
travelling in the dominions, which might cause delay in the 
announcement as to any drastic change taking place on 
November 1, the beginning of the sixth rubber restriction 
year. Well informed opinion does not expect any drastic 
change, but rather looks for vigorous re-assessment of 
estates and some definite time limit on unused coupons, as 
well as a stronger hand with smuggling. 


HILE the view is general that restriction is abso- 

lutely essential to the maintenance of the rubber 
growing industry, there is still sentiment in some quarters 
for the abandonment of the scheme. The Manchester 
Guardian Commercial still continues courageously to hold 
to this view: 


“The history of the British industry since 1922 has 
only provided another demonstration of the futility of 
trying to control prices with an alternative competitive 
source of supply, not subject to restriction, in being. The 
abandonment altogether of the Stevenson Scheme, and 
not just its further revision, would be a more desirable 
announcement on the part of the Colonial Office next 
November.” 


Judged by the position of the Leyland-Birmingham 
Rubber Company, British rubber manufacturers have 
“come back’’ with extraordinary success following the coal 
strike of last year. At the general meeting of this com- 
pany, the Chairman stated that the company had either lost 
money or had been just able to meet expenses in each of 
the months up to March of this year, but that in April, May 
and June—their financial year ends June 30th—they had 
been able to overtake the losses of the earlier period, and 
realize a profit of $100,000 in addition. 


Yours faithfully, 


Tue GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE. 


P. S.—I know a number of your readers are interested 
in the aesthetic and beautiful; why don’t you give one of 
the most beautiful buildings in the world (The Houses of 
Parliament, referred to in my first paragraph), a fairer 
representation by printing a picture of the House of Lords 
as well as the House of Commons? After all, the House of 
Lerds is still “in the picture.” 






















































































LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 


OCTOBER 4, 1927 








COTTON 


AV SOT GATIONS ince the 


publica 


tion of the Government report on Sep 
tember & indicate that the conditior ot the 
ttor rop was omewhat better than at 
first reported and that the yield will nearer 
approximate thirteen and a half million 
bal . pot price 1 mi Ili ? uplas ds have 
iccordingly eased off from the peak of 23.90 
} | | ‘ | 
cen ( rule whet e report appeared 
Che average spot pr month of 
September was 21.95 cent Consumption is 
keep f ip t hig! level t he ndustrv 
Hig! low ind closu | n October 4 
were " tol “ 
tt { { 
‘ he 
Decem)n« j ) 19 4 
Januar 4 l 9 
Marcl 
lire Fabrics 
| ‘ 1! ettle | price onditi 1 in the cot 
ton marke has ¢ K | the trade 
in tir abris low! mall commitments 
Practically no busine was done m the lat 
ter part September and very little has 
yet materialized in October Prices have 
remained fairly steady wit i few trifling 
increases oted Further activity in the 
market ind iny char \’ I prese t levels 
were t expe ed unt i the next Gov 
ernment cotton report n October 8&8 Late 
quota llow 
CORD 
Pee ‘ j $8 
Peel ; tt ; 
Peele ‘ tt 4 44 
Peele ircde tt ‘ : 45 
Egyptia " it ! 
Egypt he ’ ; 
CHAFER 
Carded Ame : tt ; ; 
Carded Ame : tt 4 48 
Carcde Ame ar it ; ‘ 
Ca \ re ur ; tt 4 4 
LENO REAKER 
Card Amer i x tt 4 ‘ 
Carcde Amer ur ? i 44 
SOU ARI WOVEN 
( le An " 
] tt 4 4 
Carded Ame 
* 4 
C ° 
Sheetings 
There has been 1 general lack of activity 
in sheetit luring the last fortnight and 
buying has been confined small orders 
with the mills reported have fair supplies 
already on hand. Pric have maintained 
fairly firm and moderate in the face of the 
unsettled raw cotton situation. Latest quo 
tations are as follows 
40-inch 2.50-yard yd 144% @ 15 
40-inch 2.85-vard ‘ | . 
40-inch vard vd IK @ 
40-inch 3.60-vard ¥ llI\@ 
40-inch yard vd 10% @ 10 
40-inch 4.25-vard vd t 19se 


Ducks 
ducks still 
has been noted during 


lags, but a 


The 


slight 


trading in 
improvement 
the last week and it is reported that rubber 


factory supplies have declined to the point 


where replacements must soon be made. 


Prices have not advanced except in enamel- 


ing duck. Late quotations are as follows 
Belting and Hoss th 39 t 45 
Enameling th 39 = 4 
Shoe Ducks tb 34 a 40 
Single filling th 16 a 19 
Double filling th 19“%@ 20 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


The reclaimed market continues steady 
with a good demand coming from the rub- 
ber factories and practically no change in 
price levels. The weakness in crude rubber 
has not yet affected the reclaimed quota- 


tions Reclaimers are reported to be roing 


ahead with production at full capacity. 


f« lh WW 
High Tensile 


Quotations 


per-Reclaim N« 1 Black 
th 17 8 
Super-Reclaim N > Black 
th l 2 (a 14 

High Tensile Red 14 a 14 
Shoe 

Unwashed th os a 08% 

Washed th 1l0%@ 103 
Tube 

No ] ( Floating) th 17 ! 17 

No. 2 (Compounded) th 13 1 14 
Tires 

Black, washed ) t 10% 

Black, unwashed Og 1 8 

Black selected tires th 08% @ 9 

Dark Gray th 11 ' 4 

Light Gray th 13 a 13% 

W hite th 15 1 l 

Truck, Heavy Gravity abd 07 1 17% 

Truck, Light Gravity th Og 1 84 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical Blends th 07 ' 1g 

Red th 14 ‘a 14! 


Scrap Rubber 
‘he market has developed some quietness, 
unsettledness of the 


probably due to the 


crude rubber market and the bearish move- 
ment in the price levels of the latter which 
may tend to reduce further the present 


scrap price range. Supplies are reported to 


be more plentiful. The quotation on mixed 


tires shows lower at this writing and the 


general range of pr.ces has been slightly 


lownward. Quotations on the chief grades 


follow 

(Prices to Consumer) 
Auto tire peelings ton 34.00 235 
Standard White auto t 57.50 # 60.00 
Mixed auto ton 23.50 r24 
Bicycle tires ton 24.00 @ 25.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 25.00 @ 26.00 
Boots and shoes th 1.70 @ 1 5 
Arctics, trimmed th 01% @ 01 
Arctics, untrimmed th 01 ‘a 01% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 th 07% @ 07% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 0S% @ 05% 
Inner tubes, Red th 06% @ 07 
Air Brake Hose ton 37.00 @ 38.00 
Rubber Hose ton 1 00 718.00 


40 


CRUDE RUBBER 


RUDE rubber has continued to show a 
generally bearish trend during the last 


fortnight in spite of weak rallies. There 


have been no sharp declines, however, and 


after a slight gain last week the price levels 


are back to about the same range as last 


Buying interest has been ex- 
tremely light with most of the 
New York outside calling for 
delivery in hand-to-mouth lots. A 


transactions 


reported. 
sales in the 
market spot 
consid- 


erable number of speculative 


have been made on the Exchange. Prices 


quoted on the New York outside market on 


October 4 were as follows 
Plantations 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot v 33% 
October i 33% 
November / December ; U 33% 
January/ March 34 a 343 
First Latex, crepe spot 334 G 33% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2, spot 9 1 29% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 28% @ 29 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 26% @ 27 
Brown Crepe, Rolled 26% @ 26% 
Brown Crepe, Clean, thir 29%@ .29% 
Brown Crepe, Specky 284%4@ 28% 
Liquid Latex, per gal 1.5 ® 1.75 
Pontianac 
Bangermassin Nominal 
Palembang . Nominal 
Prime Pressed Nominal 
Sarawak . Nominal 
Paras 
Up-river Fine .. 28%@ 29 
Up-river Medium $ 1 25 
Up-river Coarse ) @ 20 
Acre Bolivian, fine 844@ 29 
Tapajos, fine ‘ 19 
Cut Beni Bolivian, fine 45 a 
Caucho Ball 
Upper, shipment 19 @ 20 
Island, fine . ¢ a 27 
Centrals- 
Corinta, scrap . : 7 a 
Esmeralda, sausage @ .23 
Guayule, washed and drie » .28 
Africans— 
Benguela, No. 2 Nominal 
Congo, upper, black Nominal 
Congo, upper, red Nominal 
Balata 
Block, Colombia isSuY@a 38 
Block, Cuidad 4i4@ 35 
Gutta Percha 
Siak 4 a 
Red Macassar 3.00 a 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buvers 
Spot eves peusrerses 15nr@ .16d 
October esivenehen 1I5n%zG@G .16d 
November / December 16%@ .16%d 
January/ March 16%@ 1634d 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot ilibabiidiiianamenia ISK@ 15%d 
December ....... , ln%z@ .16d 





Recent daily closing prices on the 
Rubber Exchange of New York 
are shown on the Financial Page 
in the News Section of this issue. 
Daily spot prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets are given in the 
Statistical Section. 
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CAMACHINE 6C Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


44 Beaver Street New York 


Importers of 


a is) - CRUDE 
tx quay yotecinct || ROBE 


all kinds of stripping used by 
the rubber industry. If you 
make, use or sell stripping, | | Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


write for information ee Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


CAMERON MACHINE Coq., 
61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 











| AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Building 


Telephone Main 3799 
































= “DURO” BRAND = 




















GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and dry, ready for compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with 
Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. 
Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., OF NEW YORK 


1775 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





——— 




















We maintain ONE WAREHOUSE ONLY—AIl stocks 


under one roof—no branches. This lowers our overhead. 


Rubber Machinery Specialists 


UUNUINU HAN 


THUVULUIUUNUAAIL 


| 








Mills = Cameron Slitters; Royle Tubers; Whenever you are in need We also Buy and Sell Surplus & Wire, 
Tub = Refiners; Calenders; Presses; of good rubber equipment Stocks of fabrics, liners, rub- & Ph 
ubpers = Vulcanizers; Mills—60, 54, 48, get our list of machinery ber, manufactured rubber prod- 2 one 
Calenders = # and 36”, all makes, with or first. We are sure to have ucts. Let us quote you on = or 
Wash = without motor drives. just what you want at the your overstocks. 2 Wri 
epee = lowest prices. = rite 
Presses = 2 Your 
overs | SURPLUS TRADING CORP. | eeauire 
etc. = = ments. 
= 104-110 PARKHURST ST. Phenst tone NEWARK, N. J. & 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners— Compounding Materials 


-_ HE market 


rubber 


chemicals 


and 


compounding 








OCTOBER 5, 1927 


materials 


enjoyed a particularly good demand which is steadily 








increasing 


continues active with prices holding steady, with only minor with the progress now being made in low temperature curing. The 
price changes noted. Factories are revising their production sched- increasing use of stearic acid is also causing a good movement in 
ules and although they are using large volumes of compounding this chemical, but prices have remained firm in spite of reports that 
materials, their demands continue for spot rather than contract some producers are oversold. A number of prices have shown 
shipments. Anti-oxidants and the better known accelerators have _ slight declines in the last fortnight, quotations being now as follows: 
ACCELERATORS Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. 06%@ — Acids, Fatty 
Organic Titanox . ° 10 @ .10% Stearex Ib. 10 @ .14 
A-7 Ib. 70 @ .80 Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ .10% Stearic, single pressed tb. 10 @ .11 
A-il Ib. 765 @ .90 Zine Oxide—American Process Double pressed tb. lAl%@ .12 
Ar 16 ID. 66 @ .85 American Azo: triple pressed tb. 18%@ .14 
A-19 Ib. 76 @ .90 ZZZ (lead free) Ib. 064%@ _ .07 Alkalies 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals _ Ib. 65 @ .70 ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06% @ .07% Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 3.76 8.91 
Aniline oil. drums Ib. 17 @ .17% Zine Oxide—French Process Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 1.424%@ 1.45 
Crylene Ib. 02@— White seal Ib. 11%@ — Oils 
paste Ib. 5 @— Green seal Ib. 10%@ — Castor, No. 3 bbls. Ib. 12 @ .18 
Di-Ortho-Tolyiguanidine Ib. 8 @ 20 | Red Seal 0%@ — Corn, crude, bbls. Ib. 09%@ _ .10 
Diphenylguanidine Ib. 68 @ .72 | Yellows refined Ib. ll @— 
Ethylidene aniline b> 60 @ 6 | Chrome mb. 17 @ .20 Cottonseed, crude 08 @ — 
Excellerex Ib. 35 @ 40 | Ocher, French medium ....tb. 08%@ .06 | Cycline gal. 27 @ «.B4 
bers mer cy Aniline Ib. 38 @ .42 domestic Ib 01%@ .02 pe “ee on + $ 4 
rasselerator 102 tb. 65 @ .70 . — —_ . a | isperso ark) ° , . 
Grasselerator 552 >. 4.45 @ 460 =| COMPOUNDING MATERIALS re ” tb. 06 @ Su 
Grasselerator 808 Dm. 1.06 1.35 | Aluminum Flake ton 85 \ ycerine, C.P. drums Ib. 26 @ .26 
Grasselerator 833 tb. 1.50 b 1.76 Ammonia carbonate Ib. met aay) Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. ....1b. 10%4@ 11% 
Heptene > 55 @ — | Are-O-Sol ton 8.00 @11.00 Palm Lagos ib. O1%@ 07% 
Hexamethylene-tetramine tb. 65 @ .70 Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 Niger b. O71%@ .08 
Lithex >. .18 @ .20 | Barium carbonate ib. 02%@ .04 Vansulol tb. l0%@ — 
Methylenedianilide th 38 @ .40 Barium Dust tb. 0 @ .06 Para-Flux . gal. 177 @ = 
Monex m. 32 @ — | Barytes southern off-color, ..ton 12.00 @18.00 Peanut, domestic, crude Ib. 1 @ — 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Western prime white ..ton 23.00 @ — | Petrolatum, white Ib. 08%@ .09 
Carbamate m. 445 @460 | imported ton 27.00 @36.00 amber Dm. .08%@ .04 
Quinoidine Tb. 40 @a—_— Basofor tb. 04%@ — dark amber oe tb. 08% @ .038% 
R & H 40 th. 50 @ .55 | Blacks Pine, steam distilled 1b. 67 @ .69 
R & H 50 th 5 @ 55 | Arrow “Aerfloted” > 09 @ .13 Rapeseed, refined cal. 82 @ .88 
Safex io 120 @1.26 | Bone Black Ib. 05%@ .11 Rosin, first rectified gal. 56 @— 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 55 @ .60 Carbon, compressed tb. OT4@ 111% | _ second rectified gal. 58 @Q— 
Tensilac, No. 41 tT 65 @ .70 Carbon, uncompressed Ib. 07 @ .11 Resins and Pitches 
Thermlo F ih. 50 @ 55 Sean Miech tb 06 @ 110 Pitch, Burgundy th. 06%@ 07% 
Thiocarbanilide, kegs tr. 26 @ 281% Lamp Black Ib. 12 @ 40 coal tar gal. 05%@ .06 
Thionex $25 @a— Micronex Ib. 08 @ .12 — ~ bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Trimene ”, tea — Velveter cashen tb. 04 @ 07 Rosin, grade K bbl. 9.35 @ — 
hase . 1.20 @ 1.35 Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works 1. .04 @ Pigmenter -— —- 2. 
Triphenyleuanidine a 65 @ .70 Carrara filler tb. 01%@ .02 Tar Retort bbi. 16.50 @17.00 
Vulcanex th 82 @ .86 Catalpo (fact.) tb. i o- Solvents ; 
Vuleone tb 7 @ .174 | Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 Acetone, pure ® 14%4@ — 
Vuleanol th 1.05 @ 1.08 Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Alcohol denatured, was 
Z 88 tr. 7 @1.00 | Aerfloted Suprex ton 9.00 @20.00 No. 1 bbe. gal. r+ s@ 44% 
Inorganic Mineral Flour, = 90% gal. 38 e — 
Lead, sublimed blue O84,@ .08%, ce. 1. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 | ; ani an 
Lead, white ” 08% @ 08% Tensulite 15.00 @ — Carbon bisulphide | Db. Osa 06% 
Litharge, domestic th 08% @ Glues, extra white th. 20 @ .29 Carbon tetrachloride 06%@ .07% 
Magnesia, calcined, medium white Th. 19 @ .26 Motor gasoline, - . 
lirht th 06 @ «12 common bone Tb. 14 @ .15 steel bbis. gal. 17 @ =e 
heavy Th 04 @ .04% | Magnesia, carbonate tb. 07%@ .10 | Naptha, V. M. & P. gal. y a 55 
COLORS Mica, powdered ton 90.00 @100.00 = spirits est. - = wate 
Rotten Stone (powdered) . .02%@ .04% | wares — es 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Re th 5 @ .60 
Blues Starch, powdered ewt. 3.30 @ 3.70 | meses ’. > a se 

Prussian th 88 @ .35 Tale, domestic ton 16.00 @18.00 ae aye hi ” 3 @ iA 

Ultramarine th oS @ .35 | Velvetex th. 04 @ OT Senter white ‘ a = * 

: | Whiti oe cial wat. "85 @ 1.00 ontan, crude . OT @ OTH 

Browns gm ger ee Ozokerite, black » 20 A — 

Sienna. Italian th 056 @ .12% | English cliffstone ewt. 150 @ — . e 

, : green th 26 @ .30 

Umber, Turkey Th O%@ 0 Superfine ton 10.00 @12.00 | . 

Greens , % Vansulite ton 120 @ — at Soluti , 15 @ .100 

Chrome, light 27 @ .81 | Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — | ieee! Aces OS - 5 al Rae an 
medium Ib 29 @ .82 Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — ANTTI-OXIDANTS 
dark th $1 a B4 | Zine Carbonate tb. 10 @ .12 Antes th. 1 & 88 

- aeenten Oxide, bb! th 35 @ .38 | MINERAL RUBBER Mesaone th. . > 
e - 

Antimony Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 — X a - ° 66 
crimson, 15/17 bia) 0@— Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @36.00 7 ; 
sulphur free th 50 @ .52 | Montezuma, granulated ton 382.00 @42.00 | SUBSTITUTES 
golden 15/17 F.S. th 16 @ .265 | Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 | Black tb. 08 @ .14 

Indian English (dom.) tT o8 @ 10 | Pioneer, MR, solid ton 41.00 @43.00 White Th. 10 @ .16 

Oximony tb. 13%@ — Pioneer—granulated ton 51.00 @53.00 | Brown th. 10 @ .15 

Para toner bia) 18 @ .14 Robertson, MR, solid ton 384.00 @s80.00 | 2 . 

Red oxide, reduced mm 10 @ .11 M.R. (gran) ton 34.00 @80.00 | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
ure th 14 @ 15 F Sulphur Chloride (drums) tb. .038%@ .06 

wieetion red tT 02 @ .06 SOFTENERS | Sulphur flour, 

Vermillion. quicksilver, Acids Superfine bags ewt. 2.20 @ 2.80 
English th 1.85 @ 1.95 Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 | Superfine, bbls. ewt. 2.55 @ 3.10 

Whites Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 100% pure, refined, 
Lithophone, Akcolith TH. .0538/56@ .06 66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 bags ewt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Lithophone, Azolith bh 06%@ .056% Tartaric, crystals tb. 314@ — bbls. ewt. 2.95 @ 3.50 
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HE complete crude rubber im- 
port figures for August are now 
ivailable and total 32,810 tons. 
xports during the month were 1,809 


Re- 


tons, leaving net importations at a to- 
tal of 31,001 
line with the consumption figures for 
the month. Complete returns for Sep- 
tember are not yet available, either as 
regards imports or consumption, but 
view of slight curtailments in plant 
production, it is estimated that the 
onsumption figure will not exceed 
30,000 tons while preliminary statistics 
covering arrivals during September 
reach an estimate of 36,000 tons. 


tons, which is well in 


Rubber shipments invoiced and 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 


Table of Contents 


United States Rubber Imports and Exports 
Rubber Consumption in the United States 
Rubber Invoiced to the United States 

Daily Rubber Prices in New York 

Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices 
London Official Rubber Prices 

Daily Cotton Prices in New York 

Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8S. 
Stocks of Crude Rubber in London 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 

United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 
Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 
Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 


a gradual increase for the last four 
weeks, while stocks 
also advanced steadily and reached the 
high peak for the year on October 1, 
with a total of 68,519 tons on hand. 

The closing market prices both in 
New York and London during the last 
fortnight have shown a gradual de- 
cline interspersed with small 
eries, the market having been weak- 
ened by the high stocks both here and 
abroad and a lack of buying interest 
on the part of factories. 

New statistics covering exports of 
crude rubber from the chief producing 
countries have been added to the table 
on page 52 as well as the latest figures 
available covering net imports into the 
principal consuming markets. 


in London have 


recov- 


ifloat to the United States have shown 

















U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 


U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 
































r Figures on Monthly Basis " 
—— Gross I ts ' ~ 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 
sross imports 7—— Re-exports——_, » Es January 5,045 16,988 30,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 931,518 
 & February 5,955 14,767 30,149 25,736 29,761 31,136 30,137 
Average Average G& = , , , 4 , = ame , 
er Ft cesar E March 9,190 21,408 36,629 28,385 33,498 82,936 36,141 
Total Value Total Value : ‘ 715 c 9 £96 F gn 
294 29,085 27,129 34,189 32,696 35,871 
vailliie Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long _ eens 3 346 36 155 25.845 35322 29.364 34.592 
ria _— vas Cents Tons Value Cents Tons june 16.142 31.718 24.272 22.753 85,822 28,598 38,801 
1921 185,394 78,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 ,; oo ; ° eel 
99 ne ‘ r . : < = emp ,522 ,68! ,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 
922 301,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 yo py re a py = ao 35°:909 34.533 33,460 
923 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 Goer 16705 24410 17594 81497 $1691 $82,904 
1924 328,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,809 6,057,637 26.28 317,747 “ePtember a ge ie 
125 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 : 26.881 21.821 $1,520 29,047 29,836 
1926 418,388 505,817,807 54.68 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 October 14105 24950 20:437 277289 28,853 28,080 
1925: December 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 
Jan. 82,898 22,406,756 30.41 1,162 963,593 37.02 $1,736 : on » oem — 
Feb. 24,696 18,532,115 33.50 979 779,406 35.53 23,717 Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 828,769 388,481 366,149 
Mar. 33,072 25,146,691 383.94 1,845 1,105,119 36.69 $1,727 
Apr. 82,506 24,874,562 34.16 1,130 1,009,305 39.86 31,376 Figures on Quarterly Basis ‘ 
May 36,932 30,311,754 36.64 1,208 1,823,445 49.12 35,729 ; a “ 1925 1926 1927 
June $1,569 26,855,883 37.98 1,198 1,577,106 58.75 30,371 Quarter | — SS St is Ghee Genet Gaaee 
July $2,455 38,701,728 46.36 1,278 2,182,681 74.52 31,177 Apr-/June 65,463 127,860 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 
Aug. 33,412 39,834,848 53.22 1,181 1,628,258 64.08 32,281 July/Sept. be _ 55,621 83,8138 99,498 $8,798 
Sept. 26,367 36,686,013 62.11 1,154 1,820,360 70.41 25,213 Oct./Dec. 105,962 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 
Oct $4,651 50,027,888 64.45 1,182 1,989,291 78.43 38,519 - -—— —- — ———— CU 
Nov. 37.755 56,271,968 66.54 1,605 2,898,930 80.65 36,150 Totals 171,425 282,427 305,507 889,752 384,644 358,415 
Dec 40,329 65,055,868 72.02 1,510 2,625,259 77.61 1] es ' , 
Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 


1926: figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 








Jan. 42,404 72,528,151 76.36 2,084 3,747,505 80.28 40,320 likewise estimated to: be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Feb. 32,865 58,733,370 79.78 1,430 2,280,168 71.17 31,435 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Mar. 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,836 2,735,234 66.51 40,316 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Apr. 34,544 48,742,539 62.99 1,128 1,605,093 63.58 33,416 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
May 29,756 36,896,080 55.35 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28,704 may be accepted as preliminary. 
June 24,900 $4,498,561 61.85 1,105 1,371,217 55.41 23,795 
July $5,820 38,061,470 41.20 1,554 1,743,854 50.09 34,266 R bbe I ‘ d h U S 
Aug. 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,318 1,339,563 45.38 26,082 u r nvoice to t e . ° 
Sept. 37,112 32,625,032 $9.02 1,437 1,519,870 47.20 35,675 : : : 
Oct. 29,338 25,300,483 38.50 1,866 1,816,270 48.02 27,967 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Nov. 38,925 $4,661,631 39.97 1,482 1,320,461 42.00 37,443 x 
Dec. 87,754 $33,261,366 39.338 1,904 1,841,805 43.16 35,850 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpool Total 
1927: July 23 3,005 845 1,201 1,705 6,756 
Jan. 43,340 $6,753,719 37.99 1,526 1,444,734 42.22 41,814 July 30 4,215 657 1,342 315 6,529 
Feb. 28,338 23,110,257 36.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,887 August 6 3,205 650 1,884 320 6,059 
Mar. $5,514 28,693,026 86.07 2.763 8,249,665 52.50 32,751 August 13 3,955 R25 1.646 112 6,538 
Apr. 46,202 87,284,806 36.15 1.575 1,428,425 40.45 44,627 August 20 8,981 5R2 1,007 678 6,248 
May $6,548 30,998,657 387.87 2,782 2,501,562 41.74 33,761 August 27 4,121 760 2,009 167 7,057 
September 3 443 734 ,058 150 6,385 
June $3.045 27,883,770 36.28 1,775 1,550,592 38.99 81.270 Scrtember 10 as poo ens ro 5454 
July 87,678 31,678,259 $7.58 1,958 1,560,858 85.58 5,720 Soitember 17 3 209 ete 1248 142 5813 
Aug. 32,810 26,396,904 36.59 1,809 1,382,768 34.49 31,001 September 24 4.497 R39 1,391 181 6,908 
Sept. October 1 3,911 904 1,628 556 6,999 
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Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber 
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August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1926 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1927 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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January 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 
| —-——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921——_— 


Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
1} 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 
1} 1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 
| 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 
|| 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 
i 
i} : . - 
|| ———Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922—— 
| 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
|| Jan. 18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 38.75 
i Feb 16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 38.25 
| Mar 14.53 $4.21 22.83 41.00 59.00 41.04 

Apr. 15.99 $2.48 22.51 43.64 51.25 40.86 

May 15.25 27.39 18.89 58.47 47.75 40.76 
|| June 15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 37.25 
| July 14.67 26.10 22.16 103.16 41.03 34.44 
1] Aug. 13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 $5.12 
1] Sept 14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 33.67 

Oct. 19.78 26.93 $1.13 98.01 42.50 
| Nov 23.88 27.14 34.33 104.80 38.50 

Dec 27.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 38.25 
| 
| Average 
|| for Year 17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 48.50 


London Choate Prices a Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet 


(In Pence Per Pound) 
Fifth Restriction Year—Fourth Quarter 


Day Aug. Sept. Oct. Day Aug. Sept. Oct 
1 16%, 16% 16 17% 16% 
2 1645 16% 17 175% 16 
3 17 16% 15% 18 7% 

{ 17% 15% 19 17% 16 
5 17% 165% 20 17% 15% 
6 17% 1654 21 15% 
7 165% 22 17% 16 
8 174% 16% 23 17% 16 
9 17% 16% 24 17% 16% 

10 17% 16% 25 17 
11 17% 26 17 16% 
12 175% 1614 27 17 161% 
13 17% 16% 28 17 16% 

14 16% 29 16% 16% 

15 17% 16% 30 16% 16% 

31 16% 


(The average price for the period for which daily prices are reported 
| above is approximately 16.608 pence. The British Colonial Secretary has 
announced that only 60% of the standard production will be exportable from 
the restricted area during the next quarter if the price during the entire 
current quarter does not average at least 21 pence.) 


Average Price in Previous Quarters 
1922-28 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 


Quarter 
| November-January 14.285 14.175 17.9983 46.709 19.265 
| February-April 16,858 12.917 19.356 28.103 19.696 
May-July 14.242 10.947 38.469 21.001 18.165 
August-October 14.944 14.632 43.269 20.199 


| Spot Closing Cotton Prices 











(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
| Day of Sept. Oct. Day of Sent. Oct. Day of Sept. Oct 
Month Cents Cents Month Cents Cents Month Cents Cen 
1 23.10 21.80 11 21 21.00 
2 22.70 12 21.95 22 20.70 
3 22.60 21.60 13 22.10 23 20.90 
| 4 21.40 14 22.55 24 20.85 
| 5 15 21.40 25 
| 6 22.75 - . 16 21.25 26 21.50 
| 7 22.70 - . 17 21.25 27 21.90 
s 23.90 - - 18 —- 28 22.25 
9 23.60 19 20.55 29 21.55 
110 22.80 - 20 20.55 30 21.80 
31 
—_—— Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Month Cents Cents Cents Month Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 23.99 20.85 18.42 Aug. 23.72 18.57 20.04 
Feb. 24.70 20.60 14.10 Sept. 23.79 17.02 21.95 
Mar. 25.64 19.35 14.32 Oct. 21.77 13.14 
Apr. 24.54 19.138 14.75 Nov. 20.94 12.86 
May 23.41 18.92 16.07 Dec. 20.06 12.68 
June 24.18 18.57 16.85 Average 
July 24.68 18.71 18.00 for Year 23.45 17.53 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


ON HAND AFLOAT AND AFLOAT 
as ‘ON HAND 


At 


End of 
Jan. 

~ Feb. 
March 


4 April 
U May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
8 Sept. 


ro 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 


60,870 55,198 76,172 36,759 46,296 45,312 
54,109 58,035 91,186 41,475 46,935 42,166 
52,494 61,822 85,740 40,577 43,567 49,600 


50,143 55,261 92,757 53,465 41,905 38,963 
52,064 64,360 94,563 46,846 40,303 44,181 


1926 1927 


97,629 100,434 121,484 
95,584 104,970 133,352 
93,071 105,389 135,340 


103,608 97,166 131,720 
98,910 104,663 138,744 


50,997 60,460 89,250 51,202 40,907 47,233 102,199 101,367 136,483 


46,245 64,900 98,469 46,003 38,062 40,587 
42,354 60,870 96,148 41,254 37,360 40,937 


36,367 62,078 


34,085 64,989 
34,885 69,385 
51,215 72,520 


55,151 42,464 


51,098 52,930 
42,692 47,311 
48,208 52,020 


92,248 102,962 139,056 
83,608 98,230 137,085 


91,518 105,542 


85,183 117,919 
86,577 116,696 
99,423 124,540 


(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 


a ati 
| 














Stock of Crude Rubber in London 


(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 














At end of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January 19,300 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 
’ February 18,329 59,439 67,623 70,483 56,732 23,425 10,005 
y March 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,438 55,647 18,104 13,750 
f April 20,072 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,951 
May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,896 
June 22,617 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,318 23,894 
} July 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,937 52,073 4,258 27,727 
August 30,674 73,211 72,112 48,427 49,700 4,619 30,764 
September 85,504 72,175 70,977 54,523 44,011 5,453 35,077 
October 41,743 69,229 68,536 58,891 37,523 5,086 42,141 
November 45,550 70,786 68,548 60,074 83,593 3,869 44,057 
December 50,652 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,921 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1927 
January 48,948 50,756 52,484 53,662 54,786 
February 55,740 56,939 56,962 58,659 —— 
March 59,945 61,516 61,300 63,167 —- 
; April 62,634 63,861 65,033 65,511 67,034 
May 68,187 68,041 66,668 67,054 — 
June 67,105 67,464 66,894 64,486 —- 
July 68.917 64.163 63,511 62,819 63,626 
j August 64,177 64,557 64,842 64,259 ——— 
September 65,162 66,148 66,664 67,253 ——— 
October 68,519 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
, (Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
i 
F End of 1925 1926 1927 End of 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. 15,925 16,726 25,440 July 15,894 23,101 22,558 
Feb. 17,820 13,653 26,766 Aug. 17,251 23,362 25,764 
Mar. 17,261 18,389 27,844 Sept. 16,526 25,997 
Apr. 15,868 16,328 24,543 Oct. 15,346 26,614 
May 15,804 16,967 25,133 Nov. 19,788 25,486 
June 15,884 19,416 21,898 Dec. 18,840 26,443 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1925 26,001,664 66.8 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1927 1927 
January 1,489,078 77.0 July 1,679,587 84.4 
I February 1,753,224 84.4 August 1,825,905 80.2 
March 2,071,989 85.1 September 
April 2,060,868 88.0 October 
May 2.169.208 86.9 November 
June 1,871,538 77.0 December 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
‘ (Jn Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1926 1927 
January 11,918,000 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 
February 9,626,000 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 
April 14,583,000 19,013,000 20,848,000 28,371,000 
: May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 
June 16,421,000 20.724,000 23,8038.000 27,799,000 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24.752,000 29,784,000 
\ugust 19.825.000 22.323.000 26,912,000 29,779,000 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 23,978,000 
November 16,607.000 18,024.000 20,618,000 
December 15,663,000 17,954,000 21,419,000 
TOTAL 185,003.000 


223.865,000 


262,165,000 














Production 
Shipments 
Inventory? 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Production 
Shipments 
Inventory? 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Dec. 


() Rubber Association of Amreica figures, raised to 100%. 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
40,932 45,259 61,633 60,845 61,237 
$9,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 
6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
4,740 4,587 4,965 4,013 2,974 4,982 7,949 9,947 10,4382 
4,908 4,865 5,095 3,924 38,486 4,458 8,928 11,164 11,076 
5,276 5,456 6,276 4,657 4,561 5,701 9,510 12,004 11,588 
5,341 5,346 6,299 5,498 4,980 5,701 9,088 12,461 12,122 
5,467 5,023 6,151 5,954 5,211 5,657 8,611 12,343 12,462 
5,418 5,422 6,202 6,787 5,724 6,253 7,243 11,968 12,462 
5,587 4,950 5,087 6,298 6,887 5,978 6,421 10,592 11,826 
5,607 5,872 4,760 6,744 7,261 9,782 
5,007 5,706 4,569 6,040 7,681 9,318 
4,505 5,103 5,580 4,544 6,670 9,917 
4,229 4,324 8,671 3,738 6,955 10,297 
4,760 4,683 8,601 4,718 8,142 10,456 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 
50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 16,618 
49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 
7,648 8,425 11,052 11,318 16,200 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
6,343 6,809 5,337 5,576 8,723 6,016 11,570 14,3861 15,685 
6,389 6,825 5,658 4,971 3,786 5,120 18,028 17,090 16,075 
7,000 7,030 7,184 5,711 4,987 6,157 14,286 19,181 17,096 
6,851 6,554 7,373 6,704 5,051 6,359 18,618 20,674 17,801 
6,846 6,149 6,737 8,040 6,804 6,140 12,501 21,141 18,389 
6,942 6,171 6,306 9,032 6,898 6,832 10,409 20,2438 17,858 
7,544 5,729 5,284 9,140 8,569 7,070 8,635 17,267 16,004 
7,618 7,424 6,923 9,579 9,271 15,462 
7,254 7,590 6,665 7,762 9,950 16,312 
6,612 6,208 7,845 6,474 8,726 15,929 
6,266 4,852 5,406 4,045 9,491 16,604 
6,999 5,277 4,991 5,463 11,318 16,200 


tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 


in this 


table. 


(2) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 











The Associa- 


complete when 





1920 

1921 
1922 

1923 
1924 
1925 

1926 

January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


TOTAL 


1927 
January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 


October 
November 


Automobile Production 


Total United 
States 
1,883,158 1,799,522 
1,514,000 1,452,902 
2,397,827 2,302,923 
8,719,164 8,589,936 
3,262,764 3,144,999 
8,817,639 3,678,328 
284,703 272,922 
$34,524 319,763 
399,105 381,116 
401,836 383,907 
394,569 378,140 
358,360 339,542 
$28,816 315,868 
398,040 380,258 
363,537 350,913 
300,142 289,547 
226,278 219,504 
148,413 137,361 
3,928,323 3,766,336 
208,718 196,973 
275,458 260,632 
360,754 341,665 
373,961 353,071 
374,259 352,268 


290,188 273,718 


242.144 


233,425 


281,464 271,325 


-— Passenger Cars —, 


-—— Trucks ——\, 


Canada Total 


83,636 
61,098 
94,904 
129,228 
117,765 
139,311 


11,781 
14,761 
17,989 


17,929 
21,429 
18,818 


12,953 
12,782 
12,624 


10,595 
6,774 
6,052 


161,487 


11,745 
14,826 
19,089 


20,890 
21,991 
16,470 


8.719 
10,139 


322,039 
147,550 
251,434 
378,288 
378,106 
498,019 


$3,461 
41,685 
49,233 


53,887 
51,343 
47,043 


41,847 
47,907 
51,299 


46,965 
$9,410 
30,002 
534,082 
40,874 


41,947 
48,590 


48,216 
47,890 
43,003 


32,249 
34,552 


United Canada 


States 

311,531 
142,402 
244,285 
361,078 
360,625 
475,941 


29,763 
37,608 
44,848 


50,314 
47,838 
44,110 


89,592 
45,404 
46,428 


42,890 
86,356 
28,302 


493,453 


$7,243 
$8,118 
45,056 


44,495 
44,173 
40,265 


29.981 
$1,715 
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aoe BRITISH MALAY A! ———en, 


DUTCH EAST INDIES*® 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons 

































Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon* Burma* wak* Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley* Other* Total" 
23 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 67,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
24 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 2,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
108s $16,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 517,523 
926 
Jar 30,452 10,237 20,215 4,246 1,273 416 72 289 4,110 6,239 8,165 866 1,284 1,805 49,380 
Feb 30,440 8,306 22,134 5,120 725 488 450 253 4,524 5,717 6,854 554 2,759 1,978 51,556 
Mar 35,012 14,800 20,212 6,177 1,113 792 561 418 4,527 5,566 11,984 573 2,126 1,899 54,948 
Apr 23,727 10,565 13,162 3,766 590 679 374 293 4,226 4,598 6,285 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,231 10,604 20,627 8,944 691 927 410 279 4,440 5,358 8,737 502 1,353 1,464 48,732 
June 80,624 11,764 18,860 4,208 452 779 612 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 549 1,213 1,279 49,310 
July 28,824 15,280 13,544 4,422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 13,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,328 
Au $4,625 13,595 21,030 5,666 521 890 476 316 4,132 5,699 10,390 378 1,888 1,097 52,483 
Sept 15,913 13,972 1,941 6,015 651 R88 689 457 1.065 6.568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,324 
Oct 39,36 15,203 4,164 5,672 634 805 473 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
Nov $4,302 201 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 547 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
Dex 6,811 14,716 2,095 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 
39 . 13 240,085 58,962 9.874 9,155 6,079 4.02% 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 
Jar 34,946 1,99 1,95 6,697 921 959 585 304 4.184 6,705 10,541 941 2,885 981 55,654 
Feb 7,528 60 15,921 3,571 1,469 552 445 360 4.707 6,526 10,634 675 2,082 1,098 48,040 
Mar 11,346 164 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5.657 7,003 12,490 733 3,203 1,791 65,093 
Apr 29,041 13,069 15,972 8,349 723 984 500° 526 4,666 5,530 10,035 557 2,374 1,495 *46,711 
May 31,393 15,491 15,902 3,124 760 786 500° 348 5,430 5,528 14,099 586 2,431 1,207 *50,701 
June 32,60 14,706 7,901 3,348 856 1,100 500* 409 4.818 5.519 9,402 772 1,030 
I 23,94 69 11,250 4,018 827 859 500* 333 4,771 6,140 11,663 519 1,713 
Aus 503% 105 13,266 5.357 688 1.133 500? 546 716 2,004 
sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dex 
( Mayalan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 34% pounds 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1925. and about 60 tons in 1926. (*) Calculated from official import statistics 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in of prinipal consumnig countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, 
1924, 3,618 in 1925, and 4,263 in 1926. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Com- France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes 
merce statistics until 1926 rubber exported as latex is not included— guayule rubber. (7) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1928, 98 tons 1924. 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
1925, and about 20 tons in 1926 (*) Official statistics (*) Imports into ‘ther territories. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 


Singapore and Penang (*) Exports from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly 
wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling: 


mediately 


it becomes available. 


Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


(Long Tons) 


United United France Canada Japan 

States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 
1920 248,762 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 
1923 800,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 
1924 $17,747 11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 
1925 381,815 4.061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 
1926 395,667 84.865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 
1926: 
January 40,345 6,886 2,832 703 2,188 892 
February $1,435 8,114 3,063 1,118 1,865 741 
March 40,316 8,907 3,941 1,342 2,07 864 
April $3,416 8,275 4,121 1,781 1,615 1,868 
May 28,705 6.773 2,519 1,848 1,239 1,010 
June 23.795 5.894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,465 
July 34,266 6,768 2,352 2,202 1,552 1,447 
August 26.081 7.32° 2,457 2,110 1,888 1,284 
September 35,675 8,843 1,774 2,029 1,355 1,922 
October 28,110 8.082 8,376 2,423 1,865 2.396 
November 37,673 9.247 2.719 3,007 1,548 3.380 
December 35,850 4.749 2.890 2,562 1,847 856 
1927 
January 41,815 10,192 8.284 2,481 1,936 1,227 
February 25,886 7.692 8.2638 8,108 2 620 1.902 
March $2,752 9.049 2.050 8.475 3.760 1.578 
April 44.627 7.875 2,310 2 398 1,509 2.181 
May 83,761 2 896 2.006 8.380 2.519 1 084 
June $1,270 2.282 2.887 8.632 2 086 798 
July 85.720 1.1t¢ 2,384 2.946 2,104 1,505 
August $1,001 3.463 3,119 
September 
October 
November 


December 


Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including sme scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
e—United Kingdom exports to Russia f—Inecluding Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland. e—United Kingdom and French exports to Spain 
except in years prior to 1925 h—French imports have been reduced 12 


a—Including gutta rercha b 


Italy 


9,894 
6,123 
3,906 
6,430 
8,489 
8,764 


11, 


412 


9,809 


~ 


760 
041 
0387 
865 
705 
070 
800 
796 
819 
645 
832 


439 


672 
601 
852 
781 


918 


per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 
*United States imports of guayule are not included 
imports amounted to 4,305 


basis of net weight. 
compilation ; 


in 


this 


Austra- 


lia Belgium Nether- 
(ced) (d) lands 
1,002 3,995 2,771 
1,815 3,840 5,510 
1,014 1,705 1,022 
2,643 172 ~8,807 
1,649 2,184 792 
3,124 2,688 —807 
4,757 2,930 875 
9,021 2,498 2,670 
438 76 163 
512 143 88 
547 129 227 
505 71 93 
468 186 241 
636 269 215 
702 295 480 
1,275 303 594 
1,241 288 429 
1,004 801 2 
916 194 -18 
777 248 156 
929 296 181 
460 502 153 
780 454 86 
762 448 58 
694 633 -57 
557 575 16 
900 66 


such 


Scandi- 
navia 
(abcdf) 
3,149 
2,292 
1,279 
1,778 
2,528 
3,178 
3,149 
4,046 


308 
397 
335 
225 
303 
292 
336 
317 
360 
358 


443 


316 
336 
385 
230 
335 
243 


tons 


Czecho- 
slovakia 
(abed) 

9 
567 
569 
567 
128 
370 
558 


,870 


~ et 


134 

75 
161 
193 
192 
103 
115 
151 
138 
121 
181 
806 


100 
210 
127 
218 
223 
183 
236 


to rec 


in 


1926 


World 
Total 
342,378 
370,641 
300,562 
395,885 
408,018 
414,847 
516,493 
613,643 


56,141 
44,375 
60,868 
53,670 
44,371 
39,895 
51,524 
45,347 
55,388 
49,370 
60,695 
51,999 
64,371 
47,781 
56,026 
65,541 


49,434 


luce to 


and 


averaged about 400 tons monthly during the first six months of 1927. 
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CuemicaL EnGineertnc Catatoc. Twelfth Annual (1927) Edition. Published 
by The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., New York City. 1,160 uages. 
The latest edition of this valuable catalog is the most complete 
} mpilation which has yet been attempted by the publishers. The 
oroughness and care with which the data has been collected, clas- 
ed and indexed speaks very highly for the character of the 
emical Catalog Company and the result is a detailed handbook 
great value to the chemical engineering fraternity as well as 
the purchasing officials and production engineers of practically 
industrial plant. 


; The catalog contains the best collected, condensed and standard- 
| data on equipment, machinery, laboratory supplies, heavy and 
e chemicals and raw materials yet prepared for the industries 
sing chemical processes of manufacture. The material is com- 


indexed and cross-referenced. An appendix contains a tech- 


il and scientific book section, briefly describing the best of the 
ndard English books on chemical and related subjects. 

; There is also a “Classified Directory” section, which is of spe- 

; il importance and which lists and classifies more than two thou 
manutacturers. 

: [he volume is a prodigious work of 1,160 pages, fully and very 

xcellently illustrated with cuts, diagrams, tables, charts, etc., and 

pplemented with detailed description of the machinery, raw ma- 

rials and supplies mentioned therein. The book as a whole is a 


, stinct credit to its publishers 
* * * 


ERTISING AvuTOMOTIVE Propucts 1n Latin America, Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 510. Published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, 1927. 39 pages. 

' With the great increase in the exportation of American auto- 

. ybiles to Latin America since 1920, the publication of this bul- 

comes as a timely contribution to the fine work of the Depart- 
t of Commerce in furthering American trade abroad. 
. During 1920, 38,524 motor vehicles were shipped from the 
ited States to Latin America. During 1926, this number had 
reased to 92,835 and 1927 will see this number again increased. 
ractically all classes and makes of American automobiles are now 
hese markets together with the leading makes of the European 
inufacturing nations. The time, therefore, is not far distant when 
mpetition will be as keen as is now experienced in the United 
} States, and advertising will come into play as an effective combative 
rce in meeting this rivalry. Of course, automobile advertising is 
t new today in Latin America, but it is far from the specialized 
highly developed publicity which is daily being forced, through 
centrated advertising methods, on the minds of the North Amer- 
public, and this new bulletin should be of assistance to the 
tomobile selling organizations in offering new opportunities for 
: panding their sales propaganda. 
lhe bulletin surveys each of the Latin American markets sepa- 
tely, giving a brief picture of sales possibilities in the individual 
, markets, the present automobile registration figures and pertinent 
mments on the transportation facilities as regards highways and 


conditicns 


DEVELOPMENT oF CarBon Brack. By Thomas D. Cabot. Reprinted from 
1€ imerican Ink Maker, September, 1927 ll pages. 


This booklet is a reprint of an article appearing in the American 

Vaker for September, 1927, and covers in very readable style 
levelopment of the carbon black industry in the United States 
the various processes used in its manufacture. The properties 

1 uses of this important material are also detailed at length to- 
ther with statistics covering the domestic production, the number 


plants operating and the stocks on hand. 
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United States Rubber Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 


1790 Broadway, New York 


rate | 





Fifty-Three Factories 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Kee Ty 


Manufacturers of All Classes of Rubber Goods, including— 


“U.S.” ROYAL CORD AND USCO BALLOON TIRES 
“U. S$.” ROYAL CORD AND USCO CORD TIRES 
“U. 8.” ROYAL CORD MOTORCYCLE BALLOON TIRES 
“U. S.”" ROYAL CORD MOTORCOACH TIRES 
“U. S$.” ROYAL CORD HEAVY SERVICE TIRES 
“U. S.” TWIN CUSHION, CUSHION, HIGH SIZE CUSHION and DEMOUNTABLE 
CUSHION TRUCK TIRES 
“U. S.” ROYAL, GREY, AND USCO TUBES 
“U. S.” BICYCLE TIRES, REPAIR MATERIALS and ACCESSORIES 
“U. 8S." AUTO TOP MATERIALS “U. S.” SPRING-STEP RUBBER HEELS USKIDE SOLES 
“U. S$.” RUBBER FOOTWEAR KEDS SNUG-LER FELT FOOTWEAR 
“U. 8.” RAYNSTER RAINCOATS BELTING—PACKING—HOSE HARD RUBBER PRODUCTS 
“U. S.” TILE FLOORING USCO SHEET FLOORING NAUGAHYDE LUGGAGE 
“U. SS.” ROYAL GOLF BALLS “U. S." DRUGGIST SUNDRIES 
“U. S.” PARACORE INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE 
“U.S.” BATHING APPAREL 


United States Rubber Export Co.,Ltd. 


Exporters of the Products of 




















United States Rubber Company | 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limited 





1790 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. ’ 


Branches and Distributing Agencies in 
all leading cities of the World 
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«K{ NEOZONE> 


The NEW Antioxidant 


Odorless - - - Effective in Very Small Percentages 
Improves Tread Abrasion Resistance - - Disperses Readily 


HE deterioration of a tire or other rubber article 
due to oxidation does not stop when it is taken out 
of the warehouse or the dealer’s rack and placed in 
service. Oxidation is the life-long enemy of rubber. 
Rubber products usually deteriorate in abrasion re- 
sistance, strength and elasticity more rapidly after they 
are put into use than before. 
The quality that is originally built into a tire can be 
maintained until the last mile has been run by using a 
small percentage of Neozone. 


Garden hose will retain its original flexibility and 


Fine Rubber 


heels will keep their resiliency if they are protected 
against oxidation by Neozone. 

The addition of a very small percentage of Neozone to 
even the cheapest rubber compound adds to its life out of 
all proportion to the small cost of the antioxidant. 


Neozone improves the abrasion resistance even of 
freshly cured tire treads. May we submit the proof? 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department Wilmington, Delaware 
8 Thomas Street, New York, N. Y. 


Chemicals 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





